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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  construct  a  scale  for 
assessing  the  attitudes  of  inmates  and  workers  in  jail  set- 
tings.    A  review  of  the  literature  indicated  the  need  for 
such  a  scale  in  order  to  more  accurately  predict  behavior 
and  also  to  assist  with  research  in  correctional  settings. 
This  study  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion in  Correctional  Settings    (RICS)   Attitude  Scale.  This 
scale  consists  of  six  subscales:      (1)   Attitude  Toward  Image 
of  Self-Competence   (IMSC) ;    (2)   Attitude  Toward  Inmates    (IN) ; 
(3)  Attitude  Toward  Treatment  of  Inmates    (TIN);    (4)  Atti- 
tude Toward  Society   (SOC) ;    (5)   Attitude  Toward  the  Legal 
System  and  Figures  of  Authority   (LSFA) ;    and  (6)  Attitude 
Toward  Law   (LAW) . 

An  item  pool  of  2  85  Likert—type  items  was  administered 
to  29  8  inmates  and  85  correctional  workers  in  local  jails 
and  state  prisons.     A  factor  analysis  of  each  subscale  indi- 
cated which  items  had  the  highest  factor  loadings  for  use 
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in  the  final  scale.     Reliability  measures  as  well  as  a 
measure  of  readability  were  obtained.     A  factor  analysis  of 
the  scale  was  obtained  to  determine  the  interrelationship 
of  subscales.     Various  comparisons  of  RICS  Attitude  Scale 
scores  for  five  contrast  groups  provided  a  second  method 
of  testing  the  scale's  validity.     Finally,   RICS  Attitude 
Scale  scores  were  correlated  with  demographic  characteris- 
tics of  subjects  in  order  to  test  the  sensitivity  of  the 
scale  to  sociological  influences  which  may  affect  behavior. 

Most  of  the  items  for  the  final  scale  had  factor 
loadings  of  above  .50.     Parallel  forms  of  72  items  each,  12 
for  each  of  the  6  subscales,  were  constructed.     Each  sub- 
scale  measured  one  primary  factor.     Items  were  randomized 
for  each  form  of  the  scale  and  a  computer  program  to  score 
the  scale  was  constructed.     Readability  of  the  scale  was 
estimated  to  be  between  fourth--  and  sixth-grade  reading 
levels.     Parallel  forms  reliabilities  ranged  from  .75  to 
.89.     Estimated  full-length  reliabilities  ranged  from  .86 
to  .94.     Test-retest  reliabilities  for  a  period  of  one  week 
were  about  .80  for  most  subscales.     Full-length  test-retest 
reliabilities  ranged  from  .69  to  .88. 

Factor  analyses  of  the  subscales  were  obtained  using 
scores  of  inmates  and  of  correctional  workers  separately 
and  then  using  their  combined  scores.     All  three  factor 
analyses  had  similar  factor  structures.     This  suggests  that 
inmates  and  workers  in  correctional  settings  made  similar 
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perceptions  and  judgments  about  the  items  of  this  scale. 

Five  subscales  loaded  on  the  primary  factor.  The  SOC, 
LSFA,  and  LAW  subscales  loaded  positively;  the  IN  and  TIN 
subscales  loaded  negatively.  The  factor  structure  of  the 
RICS  Attitude  Scale  suggests  that  persons  who  feel  posi- 
tively about  society  and  its  norms  feel  negatively  toward 
people  who  violate  society's  norms  and  do  not  feel  viola- 
tors should  receive  positive  treatment. 

Inmates  had  lower  IMSC,   SOC,  LSFA,   and  LAW  subscale 
scores  and  higher  IN  and  TIN  subscale  scores  than  correc- 
tional workers.     Subscale  scores  of  correctional  workers, 
law  officers,   and  a  group  of  civic  club  members  were  simi- 
lar.    Subscale  scores  of  state  prison  inmates  were  similar 
to  those  of  county  jail  inmates  except  for  slightly  higher 
IMSC  scores. 

A  study  of  the  RICS  Attitude  Scale  scores'  relation- 
ship to  demographic  characteristics  indicated  many  low, 
significant  correlations.     For  inmates,   the  number  of  con- 
victions correlated  negatively  with  the  IMSC  subscale.  For 
correctional  workers ,  length  of  service  correlated  posi- 
tively with  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA,  and  LAW  subscales. 
For  inmates  and  correctional  workers,  both  black  and  white, 
socioeconomic  status  seemed  to  account  for  several  of  the 
significant  correlations.     Overall,   the  reliability  and 
validity  studies  strongly  support  the  usefulness  of  the  sea 
for  use  in  correctional  settings. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FRAME  OF  REFERENCE 

Introduction 

The  accumulating  research  evidence  suggests  that  atti- 
tudes influence  the  intentions  of  an  individual  in  his  overt 
actions   (Fishbein,  1967).     Consequently,  there  is  a  need  in 
our  society  for  more  refined  measurements  of  attitudes  if  we 
want  to  be  able  to  predict  more  accurately  the  behavior  of 
individuals  as  well  as  groups  of  individuals.     Such  informa- 
tion is  especially  needed  for  inmates  as  well  as  workers  in 
correctional  settings.     The  assessment  of  their  potential 
behavior  in  such  settings  is  crucial  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  accumulating  evidence  that  traditional  forms 
of  criminal  rehabilitation  have  failed  and  have  even  been 
detrimental  to  rehabilitation  in  some  cases   (Nelson,  19  6  7) . 
The  construction  of  more  accurate  attitude  scales  which 
assess  both  inmate  and  correctional  worker  intentions  could 
be  used  not  only  to  predict  possible  behavior  but  also  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  new  rehabilitation  methods  and  programs. 

Many  definitions  of  attitude  have  been  formulated 
(Davis,  1964;  Thurstone,   1959;   Green,   1954).     The  definition 
of  attitude  used  in  this  study  is  a  modification  of  the  one 
given  by  Axelberd   (1967,  p.   13) .     The  definition  used  in 
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this  study  is: 

An  attitude  is  an  enduring  system  of  positive 
or  negative  evaluations  with  respect  to  a 
social  practice,  correctional  method,  institu- 
tion, group,  or  theoretical  construct. 


Need  for  the  Study 

Current  methods  of  penal  assessment  have  limitations 
to  their  use.     These  limitations  are  indicative  of  the 
need  for  improved  penal  assessment  methods.     The  trend  in 
criminal  rehabilitation  toward  experimentation  and  expan- 
sion of  services  to  inmates  has  accentuated  this  need 
(Nelson,   1967) . 

The  research  and  theory  of  current  penal  assessment 
methods  have  drawn  heavily  from  sociological  study.  Con- 
tributions from  psychological-medical  investigation  have 
also  been  significant  (International  Society  of  Criminology, 
1969,  p.  21).     Sociological  penal  methods  have  been  reviewed 
by  Williams    (1966) .     He  concluded  that  current  sociological 
methods  have  been  inadequate  when  used  alone.     Most  do  not 
control  for  the  many  sources  of  nonsystematic  variance 
which  can  invalidate  the  results  obtained.     Specific  "penal 
methods"  reviewed  by  Williams  included  recidivism  rates, 
follow-up  studies,  types  of  inmate  offense  classifications, 
study  of  prisoner  disposition,   comparative  studies,  and 
experimental  research.     The  limitation  of  sociological 
methods  has  been  that  the  correlating  of  sociological  data 
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with  penal  treatment  has  provided  for  no  more  than  a 
gross  investigation  of  the  possible  causes  and  effects  of 
criminality.     As  Glueck  and  Glueck   (1950)   stated,  "Correlat- 
ing mass  phenomena  with  juvenile  delinquency  is  of  little 
value  in  exploring  the  mechanisms  of  causation.     The  cor- 
relations are  external  to  the  mental  life"    (p.  5) . 

Cook  and  Selltiz   (1967)  have  reviewed  the  psychologi- 
cal-medical assessment  methods  which  have  application  for 
penal  rehabilitation  techniques.     They  reviewed  the  assess- 
ment methods  of  self -report,  behavioral  observation,  the 
function  of  the  subject  as  influenced  by  the  task,  subject 
response  to  ambiguous  stimuli,  and  inferences  drawn  from 
physiological  reactions.     Their  primary  limitation  was  the 
difficulty  in  controlling  for  situational  influences. 

Attitude  scales  seem  to  provide  an  assessment  method 
which  is  sensitive  to  psychological  and  situational  as  well 
as  sociological  influences   (Fishbein,  196  7) .     However,  cur- 
rently available  attitude  scales  for  use  with  inmates  of 
local  jails  and  correctional  workers  are  not  without  their 
limitations.     Shaw  and  Wright  (1967)   reviewed  attitude 
scales  and  found  serious  limitations  to  most  of  the  scales 
except  for  research  requiring  little  precision.  Those 
attitude  scales  relevant  to  penal  rehabilitation  are  listed 
in  Table  1.     Shaw  and  Wright  (196  7)   reviewed  most  of  these 
scales  and  concluded  that  the  majority  measured  a  single 
attitude.     They  emphasized  the  need  for  multidimensional 


TABLE  1 


SCALES  FOR  MEASURING  THE  ATTITUDES 
OF  INMATES  AND  OF  CORRECTIONAL  WORKERS 


Author  Title  Year  Reliability 


Alberts 

Juvenile  delinquency 
attitude  scale 

1963 

.93- 

.95 

Mylonas 

Attitude  toward  lav;  and 
legal  institutions 

1962 

.89- 

.94 

Chapman 

Juvenile  court  scale 

1960 

.85 

Chapman 

Police  scale 

1960 

.85- 

.9  8' 

Chapman 

Detention  scale 

1960 

.98 

Chapman 

Probation 

1960 

.92- 

.98 

Watt  &  Maher 

Attitude  toward  law 
and  justice 

1958 

__b 

Gregory 

Law-abidingness  scale 

1939 

.81- 

.93 

Rundqvtish  & 
Sletto 

The  law  scale 

1936 

.78- 

.84 

Grice 

Scale  to  measure  atti- 
tude toward  defined 
groups 

19  34 

.84 

Katz 

Attitude  toward  law 

1931 

.33- 

.64 

Wang  & 

Thur stone 

Attitude  toward  the 
punishment  of  cri- 
minals 

1931 

.57- 

.76 

Notes:     Shaw  and  Wright   (1967)   reprinted  scales  and 

reviewed  the  construction  and  research  using  these 
scales  with  the  exception  of  the  scale  by  Mylonas 
(1962)  . 


Reliability  known  to  be  within  this  range, 
^no  evidence  of  reliability  available. 
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scales  measuring  several  related  attitudes. 

The  Present  Study 
The  present  study  was  designed  to  develop  a  multi- 
dimensional attitude  scale  which  could  be  used  to  measure 
the  attitudes  of  both  inmates  and  workers  in  a  local  jail 
setting.     Specifically,   the  study  was  designed  to  develop 
an  attitude  scale  which  would  measure:      (1)   the  attitudes 
of  inmates  and  correctional  workers  toward  their  images  of 
self-competence;    (2)   the  attitudes  of  correctional  workers 
toward  inmates;    (3)   the  attitudes  of  inmates  toward  other 
inmates;    (4) -the  attitudes  of  correctional  workers  toward 
the  treatment  of  inmates;    (5)    the  attitudes  of  inmates 
toward  how  they  felt  they  should  be  treated;    (6)   the  atti- 
tudes inmates  and  correctional  workers  hold  toward  society; 
(7)   the  attitudes  inmates  hold  toward  the  legal  system  and 
towards  people  in  positions  of  authority  within  the  legal 
system;    (8)   the  attitudes  correctional  workers  hold  toward 
legal  agencies,  toward  their  peers,  and  toward  persons  in 
related  occupations  of  authority  within  the  legal  system; 
(9)   the  attitudes  of  inmates  toward  the  law  in  general; 
and,   finally   (10)    the  attitudes  of  correctional  workers 
toward  the  law.     In  addition,   a  computerized  method  of 
scoring  the  scale  was  developed.     Also,  the  scale  was  con- 
structed in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  self-administering 
or,  at  the  users'  prerogative,  orally  administering.     It  was 
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felt  that  such  a  scale  would  provide  a  method  for  assess- 
ing short-term  changes  in  the  intentions  of  inmates  or 
correctional  workers  which  could  be  used  with  other  availa- 
ble sociological  and  psychological  assessment  methods  in 
providing  a  total  program  of  penal  assessment. 

Related  Research 

Considerations  in  Scale  Construction 

The  construction  of  an  attitude  scale  must  take  into 
consideration  both  the  population  sampled  and  the  psycho- 
logical factors  which  influence  perception  and  judgment. 
The  research  findings  in  sociology  and  psychology  indicate 
that  man  is  both  an  active  and  reactive  creature  in  his 
environment.     Some  writers  indicate  that  an  individual's 
perception  and  judgment  are  greatly  affected  by  his  atti- 
tudes and  motives   (Hovland  and  Sherif,   1967).     Some  other 
writers,  however,   indicate  that  attitudes  and  motives  do 
not  affect  judgment  to  a  great  extent. 

The  view  that  man  is  reactive  was  summarized  by  Davis 
(1964)  when  he  stated, 

The  increasing  body  of  fact  and  knowledge,  center- 
ing for  the  most  part  on  the  individual  in  the 
group  and  the  attitudes  he  holds  toward  those  who 
represent  authority,   indicate  the  significant 
effect  of  cultural  and  social  factors  on  the 
development  of  attitudes  and  values,    (p.  170) 

Summarizing  the  research  in  the' area,  he  stated, 

"An  individual's  attitudes  and  norms  are  to  a  large  extent 
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determined  by  those  groups  which  form  his  frame  of  refer- 
ence"   (p.   25) .     For  this  reason,   the  attitudes  held  by  the 
subjects  of  the  population  sampled  may  vary  by  subculture, 
socioeconomic  status,  reference  group,  and  current  changes 
occurring  in  the  attitudes  measured  (Davis,  1964;  Cline 
and  Wangrow,   1959) . 

Errors  of  population  sampling  are  the  environmental 
problems  which  can  occur  in  scale  construction.     Errors  of 
perception  and  judgment  are  the  psychological  problems 
which  can  occur.     The  environmental  problems  involved  are 
indicated  by  asking: 

1.  Are  criminals  and  inmates  part  of  a  subcul- 
tural  group?    Are  correctional  workers  a 
specific  subculture? 

2.  What  socioeconomic  class (es)   do  inmates  and 
correctional  workers  represent? 

3.  What  reference  groups  represent  those  sig- 
nificant for  inmates  and  correctional 
workers? 

These  problems  are  examined  in  the  following  sections  of 
this  chapter. 

Subcultural  Influences 

Inmates  differ  from  noninmates  in  the  quality  rather 
than  quantity  of  life  experiences.     Cline  and  Wangrow 
(1959)  have  shown  through  their  study  of  over  six  hundred 
life  history  correlates  of  delinquent  and  psychopathic 
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behavior  that  criminals  have  been  exposed  to  experiences 
similar  to  nondelinquent  and  nonpsychopathic  criminals. 
The  individual  life  history  correlate  was  not  meaningful 
in  predicting  criminality.     The  overall  pattern,  however, 
was  highly  significant  between  the  two  groups.     They  were 
significantly  different  in  38  percent  of  the  correlates. 
These  differences  are  more  in  quality  than  in  kind,  sug- 
gesting inappropriate  or  " deprivating"  life  history  experi- 
ences . 

In  a  specific  test  of  the  hypothesis  that  criminals 
form  a  prison  subculture,  Mathresin   (1965)   observed  and 
interviewed  inmates  of  a  medium  security  prison  over  the 
course  of  a  year.     No  subculture  was  found  to  exist. 
These  studies,   as  well  as  a  similar  one  with  delinquents 
by  Chapman   (1953),  indicate  that  inmate  hostilities  were 
directed  against  the  correctional  staff.  Similarly, 
Hazelrigg   (1967)   used  three  psychological  instruments  in 
measuring  for  a  possible  group  identity,   loyalty,   and  com- 
mon core  of  attitudes  among  prisoners.     The  inmates  were 
found  to  lack  a  group  identification,   loyalty,  or  homo- 
geneous attitudes.     In  194  7,  Lodge  states  "Criminality  is 
inextricably  a  part  of  the  total  social  organization" 
(p.   50).     His  conclusion  has,  twenty  years  later,  been 
reaffirmed.     The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice    (196  7a)   and  Lunden   (196  7) 
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have  reviewed  criminality  research  and  concluded  that 
criminal  behavior  comes  from  all  socioeconomic  levels  of 
society.     However,   the  penal  system  in  this  country  acts 
as  a  sieve;   it  is  persons  from  the  lower  socioeconomic 
classes  which  are  imprisoned. 

In  other  words,  research  findings  to  date  support 
strongly  the  premise  that,  overall,  the  quality  of  previous 
experiences  on  criminality  are  highly  significant.  Except 
for  the  "white  collar  criminals"  noted  by  Lunden   (1967) , 
no  enduring  subculture  exists  among  prison  inmates.  How- 
ever, our  system  of  justice  has  operated  in  a  way  that 
prison  inmates  constitute  a  lower  socioeconomic  segment  of 
society. 

Socioeconomic  Influences 

While  the  studies  of  inmate  characteristics  in  the  past 
have  not  dealt  with  socioeconomic  status,  a  fairly  clear 
picture  can  be  presented.     There  is  also  limited  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  correctional  workers.     Of  interest 
are  the  data  on  sex,  race,  age,  education,  and  occupation. 
Based  on  various  sources,  a  composite  description  of  inmate 
and  correctional  worker  characteristics  can  be  made. 

The  inmate  of  local  jails  and  prisons  is  primarily  a 
member  of  the  disadvantaged  class  of  society.     The  average 
inmate  in  most  types  of  institutions  is  a  male  in  his  early 
twenties.     Males  are  sent  to  prison  seven  times  more  often 
than  females   (Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,   1960).     Age  varies 
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with  certain  types  of  crimes;  therefore,  certain  crimes 
become  associated  with  particular  age  groups.  Whites 
slightly  outnumbered  blacks  in  most  types  of  penal  insti- 
tutions . 

Most  inmates  have  less  than  a  high  school  education, 
the  majority  having  achieved  a  level  falling  between  grades 
eight  and  twelve   (President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  19  6  7a) .     One  study  of  inmates 
in  Florida  and  Georgia  institutions  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  had  less  than  a  ninth-grade  education  (Chandler, 
1965).     About  a  fifth  were  illiterate.     In  most  types  of 
institutions  throughout  the  country,   inmates  listed  their 
occupations  as  semi-skilled  or  common  laborer.     Inmates  in 
Florida  jails,  road  camps,  and  prisons  possess  characteris- 
tics similar  to  those  described  above   (Florida  Division  of 
Corrections,   1968).     The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice   (19  6  7a)  stated, 
"At  the  end  of  the  line  is  a  member  of  the  lowest  socio- 
economic groups  in  the  country,  poorly  educated,  and  per- 
haps unemployed,  unmarried,  and  reared  in  a  broken  home" 
(pp.  43-44). 

Care  should  be  taken  in  sampling  the  population  of 
inmates  as  described  by  these  characteristics.     Only  men 
were  included  in  the  sample  for  the  present  study  because 
one  study  of  inmate  attitudes  reported  significant  sex 
differences   (Diggory,   1953) .     The  differences  were  felt 
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to  be  due  to  a  more  "criminal  type"  among  females.  More 
men  than  women  are  incarcerated.     This  suggests  that  only 
the  women  committing  the  more  serious  crimes  are  incarcer- 
ated.    In  another  study,  Mylonas    (1962)   measured  the  atti- 
tudes of  300  male  property  offenders  in  a  medium  security 
prison.     Attitude  toward  law  and  legal  institutions  did 
not  correlate  with  age,  education,  I.Q.,  occupation,  reli- 
gion, or  residential  origin.     Blacks  were  reported  to  have 
more  unfavorable  attitudes  than  whites.     Modest  correla- 
tions with  socialization  and  morale  were  found.     The  evi- 
dence suggests  that  criminality  is  not  related  to  a  parti- 
cular socioeconomic  group.     However,   those  criminals  who 
do  become  prison  inmates  represent,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
economically,  socially,   and  psychologically  impoverished 
members  of  our  society. 

The  characteristics  of  correctional  workers  have  not 
been  investigated  (The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,   1967b).  However, 
workers  in  correctional  settings  seem  to  constitute  a 
particular  segment  of  society   (The  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  1967b) . 
More  than  70  percent  of  sheriffs'   offices  in  the  United 
States  require  job  applicants  to  have  a  minimum  of  a  twelfth- 
grade  education  and  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five.     Many  have  a  residency  requirement,   and  almost 
all  require  some  form  of  testing,   at  least  an  I.Q.  test. 
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There  are  about  30  8,000  law  enforcement  officers 
employed  in  county  and  local  agencies  in  the  United  States 
(The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,   1967b).     Of  3,050  sheriffs'  offices, 
fewer  than  200  have  over  50  employees.     A  1962  study  of 
sheriffs'  offices  reported  that  one  in  twenty  of  the  employ- 
ees was  black.     The  average  age  for  sheriffs  was  45.5  years 
and  for  police  officers  and  detectives,   37.6  years.  The 
turnover  among  correctional . workers  is  high.     Those  who 
remain  in  the  area  of  corrections  may  constitute  a  parti- 
cular socioeconomic  group. 

Reference  Groups 

A  reference  group  is  a  sociological  construct;  it 
refers  to  any  group  with  which  an  individual  identifies. 
Reference  groups  are  a  source  of  variance  in  constructing 
attitude  scales.     Different  reference  groups  lead  to  dif- 
ferent social  learning  experiences  for  different  people. 
Therefore r  the  prediction  of  inmates'   and  correctional 
workers'  intentions  from  attitude  scales  must  take  into 
account  reference  groups  for  their  subjects   (Sherif,  Sherif, 
and  Nebergall,  1965). 

Inmates'  reference  groups  are  those  found  among  lower 
socioeconomic  groups  of  society.     From  the  previous  dis- 
cussion, one  might  expect  differences  in  attitude  due  to 
sex,  ethnic  community,   and  ethnic  group.     Variables  such  as 
age,   geographical  background,   and  educational  level  may  be 
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nonsignificant  factors  in  sampling  reference  groups  (Cline 
and  Wan grow,  1959). 

The  reference  groups  of  correctional  workers  have  not 
been  extensively  investigated  (The  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,   19  6  7b) .  Cur- 
rent selection  instruments  for  correctional  workers  are 
ineffective  for  measuring  educational  level  or  personal 
capacity  (The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  1967b,  pp.   7-10).     Only  about  15 
percent  of  sheriffs'   offices  require  an  emotional  fitness 
test.     Finally,  turnover  of  personnel  is  high.     These  resu3.ts 
suggest  wide  variation  in  personal  characteristics  and  in 
reference  groups  for  law  enforcement  officers.  Regional 
differences  in  reference  groups  may  occur  due  to  minimum 
standards  in  selection  procedures  and  training  in  various 
areas  of  the  country,  as  well  as  among  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  within  the  same  state   (pp.   142-14  3) . 

Attitude  Measurement  and  Change 

Man  viewed  as  an  active  creature  can  be  approached 
from  either  the  cognitive  consistency  theories  or  from 
neobehavioristic  theories   (McGuire,  196  7) .     The  former 
theories  state  that  an  individual  behaves  in  ways  which 
minimize  inconsistencies  among  his  beliefs,   feelings,  and 
actions.     Complexity  theories  are  more  recent  attempts  to 
bridge  the  active-reactive  issue.     One  consequence  has  been 
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some  confusion  in  defining  an  attitude.     Another  has  been 
describing  changes  in  attitudes. 

Inherent  in  discussing  attitude  change  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  attitude  is  actually  held  by  a  person.  Atti- 
tudes are  thought  of  as  being  either  positive  or  negative. 
A  zero  point  for  an  attitude  scale  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  among  theoreticians  and  scale  con- 
structors.    In  constructing  the  scale  for  this  study,  a 
zero  point  for  an  attitude  is  equivalent  to  concluding  that 
the  person  is  indifferent  tov/ard  the  attitude  object  or 
else  is  undecided  about  it.     Indifference  comes  either  from 
a  lack  of  developmental  experiences  with  respect  to  the 
attitude  object  or  from  a  lack  of  any  meaningf ulness  of  the 
attitude  object  for  one's  reference  groups.  Indecision 
occurs  when  a  person's  attitude  is  changing. 

Linear  attitude  scales  are  constructed  statistically, 
while  attitudes  themselves  are  probably  nonlinear  (Nunnally, 
1967).     Nunnally   (1967)   argues  from  a  statistical  basis 
that  scales  constructed  from  homogeneous  subject  groups  are 
more  likely  to  measure  unitary  attitudes  than  are  scales 
constructed  from  other  subject  populations.     For  this 
reason,  only  inmates,   correctional  workers,  and  deputy 
sheriffs  were  used  in  constructing  the  attitude  scale  for 
this  study.     These  groups  may  be  expected  to  hold  definite 
attitudes  toward  image  of  self-competence,  inmates,  treat- 
ment of  inmates,   society,   the  legal  system  and  figures  of 
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authority,   and  law. 

A  valid  attitude  scale  must  also  control  for  nonsystem- 
atic  variance  or  errors  due  to  perception  and  judgment, 
differences  in  social  learning  experiences,  and  choice  of 
validating  criteria.     Most  constructors  of  attitude  scales 
have  assumed  that  perceptual  and  judgmental  processes  of 
individuals  are  similar  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  position 
of  an  individual  with  respect  to  measured  attitude.  Per- 
sons with  positive  and  negative  attitudes  have  similar  per- 
ceptions and  make  similar  judgments  about  the  opinion 
statements  of  the  attitude  scale.     Key  research  relating 
to  this  question  has  been  conducted  or  reviewed  by  Osgood 
(1967),   Messick   (1967),   Insko   (1967),   and  by  Horan  (1969). 

Perception  and  Judgment 

Osgood  (396  7)  wished  to  test  cross-culturally  his 
three  dimensions  of  meaning.     Specifically,  he  wanted  to 
test  the  theory  of  "psycholinguistic  relativity"  which  states 
that  perception  is  limited  culturally  by  language.  With 
the  semantic  differential,  he  investigated  perceptions 
among  seven  language/cultural  communities  using  comparable 
word-equivalents.     His  evaluative,  potency,  and  activity 
dimensions  of  meaning  were  found  to  be  panculturai.  Cul- 
tural metaphor  and  symbolism,  however,  were  found  to  medi- 
ate basic  perceptual  process. 

Messick   (1967)   used  two  polar  groups  in  measuring  atti- 
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tudes  toward  war,  punishment,  and  treatment  of  criminals. 
A  factor  analysis  of  responses  indicated  that  both  groups, 
one  of  air  force  cadets  and  the  other  of  religious  seminar- 
ians, made  judgments  using  two  common  factors,  war  and 
punishment.     His  conclusion  was  that  judgments  were  made  in 
terms  of  a  structure  common  to  both  groups,  even  though 
they  were  polar  on  the  attitude  referents  measured.  These 
studies  support  the  assumption  of  a  common  perceptual  and 
judgmental  process  among  subjects.     The  work  of  others, 
cited  below,   does  not  support  this  assumption  of  attitude 
scale  construction. 

Insko   (196  7)   reviewed,  assimilation-contrast  theory  and 
concluded  that  high  involvement  in  an  issue  is  conducive  to 
narrower  latitudes  of  acceptance.     A  recent  study  by  Garcia- 
Estene   (1968)   further  supports  this  theory.  Finally, 
Horan's   (1969)  more  recent  review  of  the  perception  liter- 
ature casts  some  doubt  on  the  assumption  of  perceptual 
uniformity  among  subjects.     For  the  purpose  of  validity, 
these  findings  suggest  that,  while  a  common  judgmental  pro- 
cess may  operate  in  attitudes,  the  perceptual  process  may 
be  a  function  of  the  position  of  the  person  with  respect  to 
the  zero  point  of  an  attitude  scale.     Consequently,  subjects 
used  in  validation  of  an  attitude  scale  should  be  from 
populations  for  which  the  scales  are  designed  to  be  used; 
for  this  study,   these  groups  would  be  inmates  and  correc- 
tional staffs. 
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Social  Learning  Experiences 

A  second  source  of  error  in  establishing  validity  may 
be  labeled  social  learning  experiences.     Fishbein   (196  7) 
reviewed  the  literature  relating  to  concept  of  attitude  and 
concluded  that  opinion  statements  correlate  with  attitudes 
and  therefore  are  appropriate  to  use  in  measuring  attitudes. 
However,  some  positive  and  some  negative  opinions  and  feel- 
ings about  the  same  referent  object  of  an  attitude  would  be 
expected.     These  inconsistencies  are  not  only  due  to  per- 
sonal experiences,  but  since  attitudes  are  a  function  of 
reference  groups,  individuals  may  differ  in  positive  and 
negative  opinions  and  feelings  due  to  dissimilar  reference 
groups   (Davis,  1964).     This  would  further  support  the 
notion  of  using  homogeneous  groups  in  validation  and  con- 
struction of  an  attitude  scale. 

Validating  Criteria 

The  third  source  of  error  in  validating  attitude  scales 
is  the  choice  of  an  inappropriate  criterion.     The  validating 
criterion  is  usually  based  on  a  behavioral  equivalent; 
behavior  is  represented  by  an  event  or  set  of  observations. 
Mylonas  (1962),  for  example,  found  attitude  toward  law  and 
legal  systems  for  property  offenders  correlated  with  length 
of  time  imprisoned  and  number  of  convictions.     The  latter 
were  taken  as  behavioral  equivalents  which  supported  the 
validity  of  the  attitude  scale.     Using  inappropriate 
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behavioral  equivalents  could  give  misleading  results.  This 
problem  of  inference  from  social  and  psychological  assess- 
ment methods  has  already  been  noted. 

Two  other  considerations  tend  to  cloud  the  use  of 
behavioral  equivalents  as  measures  with  which  to  validate 
attitude  scales.     One  is  the  growing  evidence  that  attitudes 
and  behavioral  intentions  are  nonlinear  rather  than  linear . 
Linearity  has  been  assumed  in  scale  construction  (Triandis, 
1967b).     Triandis  factor  analyzed  behavioral  intentions  of 
social  attitudes  and  found  five  types  of  behavioral  inten- 
tions:    subordination-supraordination,  friendship,  social 
distance,  marital  intentions,   and  admiration.     While  these 
five  types  combine  in  different  loadings ,  depending  upon 
the  attitude  referent  being  measured,  their  correlation  in 
combination  with  any  attitude  tends  to  be  stable  and  sub- 
stantial, about  r  =  .70. 

The  other  consideration  is  that  positive  and  negative 
reinforcements  act  situationally  on  behavior  at  any  one  time, 
and  this  may  mask  the  effects  of  behavioral  intentions  on 
overt  behavior.     These  findings  suggest  that  attitudes  and 
behavior  may  have  relationships  not  apparent  due  to  nonsys- 
ternatic  variance  of  measurement  and  environment.  Therefore, 
validity  measures  using  behavioral  equivalents,   if  signifi- 
cant, support  the  validity  of  the  attitude  scale,  even  if 
the  correlation  is  significant  at  a  low  level;   the  converse, 
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however,  is  not  necessarily  true,  and  negative  results 
would  not  indicate  a  relationship  does  not  exist. 

Referent  Objects  of  Attitudes 

Some  discussion  of  the  referent  object  of  an  attitude 
as  a  possible  source  of  error  variance  is  appropriate.  The 
stereotypic  prisoner  may  not  be  the  same  as  a  prisoner  with 
whom  correctional  personnel  actually  deal.     Hazelrigg  (19  6  7) 
found,  for  example,  that  jailers  tended  to  interact  with 
inmates  on  the  basis  of  a  single  stereotype  of  the  prisoner. 
This  finding  suggests  that  treatment  of  criminals  by  correc- 
tional personnel  may  be  predicted  from  attitudes  toward  the 
stereotype  of  what  a  prisoner  is  thought  to  be.     The  essen- 
tial assumption  for  purposes  of  this  multidimensional  scale 
is  that  verbalized  attitudes  are  indications  of  potential 
action  attitudes.     What  a  person  says  is  assumed  to  be  con- 
gruent with  the  intended  action  of  the  person.     In  a  broader 
context,  the  relationship  between  attitudes  and  other  psycho- 
logical concepts  pose  some  problems.     Staats  and  Staats   (196  7) 
note  that  many  concepts  such  as  attitudes,  values,  emotions, 
needs,  interests,  group  cohesiveness ,  goals,  desires,  drives, 
stimuli,  and  reinforcers  are,  in  principal,  stimuli  of  the 
same  type  (p.   376).     Knowledge  of  the  interrelationship  of 
these  inferred  concepts  is  largely  lacking.     Attitudes  are 
generally  considered  to  be  more  sensitive  to  change.  Opinion 
statements,  upon  which  attitude  scales  are  constructed,  are 
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also  considered  to  be  sensitive  to  change.     These  changes 
are  those  tapped  by  an  attitude  scale  and  purport  to  be 
predictive  of  behavioral  intentions. 

Cook  and  Selltiz   (1967)   stated  that  some  scale  construc- 
tors have  assumed  an  attitude  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
behavior  implied  by  items  in  the  scale.     Others  have  assumed 
classes  such  as  verbal  attitudes  and  action  attitudes.  From 
this  assumption,   Green   (19  54)   noted  an  important  relation- 
ship:    "It  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  use  a  scale  based  on 
elicited  attitudes  as  an  indication  of  action  attitudes 
that  the  question  of  validity  is  paramount"    (p.   341) . 
Because  the  multidimensional  scale  purports  to  assess 
behavioral  intentions,  measuring  the  referent  objects  of 
the  multidimensional  scale  and  validity  is  paramount. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Approach 

The  construction  of  an  attitude  scale  for  use  with 
inmates  and  correctional  workers  in  local  jails  was  designed 
to  measure  six  attitudes:     Attitude  Toward  Image  of  Self- 
Competence   (IMSC) ,  Attitude  Toward  Inmates   (IN) ,  Attitude 
Toward  Society   (SOC) ,  Attitude  Toward  the  Legal  System  and 
Figures  of  Authority   (LSFA)  ,   and  Attitude  Toward  Law   (LAV?)  . 
The  actual  process  of  construction  involved  the  following 
steps : 

1.  An  initial  item  pool  of  2  85  items  was 
constructed . 

2.  The  items  were  given  to  55  inmates  to  clarify 
their  meanings. 

3.  The  revised  items  were  then  given  to  a  sam- 
ple of  383  subjects. 

4.  Using  their  responses,   a  factor  analysis  of 
each  subscale's  items  was  obtained.  The 
final  items  for  each  of  the  subscales  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  factor  load- 
ings on  the  principal  factor. 

5.  Two  forms  of  the  scale  containing  72  items 
each  were  derived  from  the  initial  2  85  items. 

6.  Parallel  forms  reliability  and  test-retest 
reliability  were  calculated  for  each  of  the 
subscales  of  both  forms. 
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7.  The  final  scale  was  factor  analyzed  to 
determine  the  interrelationship  of  the 
six  subscales. 

8.  Inmate  and  correctional  workers'  scores 
for  each  of  the  subscales  were  compared 
with  various  demographic  data  and  with 
scores  for  various  groups. 

A  more  detailed  understanding  of  this  process  can  be 
obtained  with  a  consideration  of  the  methods  used  in  item 
construction,  and  in  establishing  the  reliability  and  valid- 
ity of  the  scale. 


Methods 

Item  Construction 

The  items  for  the  scale  were  scored  by  using  the  Likert 

method  (Likert,  1967).     Likert's  method  is  also  called  the 

method  of  summated  ratings.     Each  item  is  rated  strongly 

agree   (SA) ,  agree   (A) ,  undecided   (U) ,  disagree   (D) ,  or 

strongly  disagree   (SD) .     For  example: 

Item  A:     SA  A  U  D  SD     The  lav;  has  been  unfairly 

applied  to  most  people  in 
jail . 

Item  B:     SA  A  U  D  SD    The  law  protects  me  from 

other  people. 

The  rating  assigned  to  each  item  varies  from  one  to  five. 
For  Item  A,  the  SA  would  receive  a  weight  of  one  and  for 
Item  B,  the  SA  would  receive  a  weight  of  five.     Where  n  is 
the  number  of  items  in  a  scale,  a  range  of  scores  from  n  to 
5n  is  possible.     Notice  that  items  A  and  B  represent  state- 
ments from  opposite  ends  of  the  scale. 
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As  Likert   (1967)  has  suggested,  all  items  should  he 
statements  of  belief,  not  of  fact.     They  should  be  clear, 
concise,  and  straightforward.     With  respect  to  the  referent 
object  of  the  attitude,  they  should  be  about  half  positive 
and  half  negative,  and  randomly  distributed  around  the  neu- 
tral point  of  the  scale.     Finally,  they  should  cover  the 
entire  range  of  the  attitude  scale. 

The  items  for  the  scale  developed  in  this  study  were 
constructed  by  the  author.     The  sources  reviewed  in  con- 
structing the  items  included  related  attitude  scales,  case 
histories,   spontaneous  statements  from  inmates  and  correc- 
tional personnel,  competent  authorities,  and  related 
research  studies.     The  language  of  the  items  was  made  as 
simple  as  possible  using  The  Synonym  Finder   (Rodale,  1961) 
to  locate  commonly  used  words.     The  readability  of  the  final 
scale  was  determined  by  using  the  Dale-Chall   (1948)  formula 
for  predicting  readability.     The  level  of  readability 
was  also  determined  by  noting  the  grade  level  at  which 
inmates  experience  difficulty  in  reading  the  scale.  These 
inmates  were  placed  in  adult  education  classes  on  the  basis 
of  their  Gray-Votaw-Rogers  Achievement  Tests  scores    (1963) . 

Various  attitude  scales,  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
Table  I,  were  reviewed  in  constructing  items  for  the  scale. 
A  second  major  source  of  influence  in  writing  items  was 
related  research  literature.     Triandis   (1967a;  1967b)  factor 
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analyzed  attitude  scales  and  found  a  common  set  of  behav- 
ioral intentions  explaining  social  attitudes.     Because  some 
of  the  studies  reviewed  indicated  inmates  experience  diffi- 
culty with  authority  figures,  the  behavioral  intention  of 
"subordination-supraordination"  may  be  significant.  Because 
some  of  the  studies  reviewed  indicated  that  inmates  may 
experience  difficulty  in  establishing  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships, the  behavioral  intentions  of  "friendship"  and 
"social  distance"  may  also  be  significant. 

An  attempt  to  include  behavioral  components  in  the 
attitude  scale  was  made.     This  was  done  by  including  a 
behavioral  intention  as  a  primary  aspect  of  some  items.  For 
example,  the  statement  "Law  officers  do  not  try  to  look  big 
and  make  you  look  little"  was  based  on  the  subordination- 
supraordination  behavioral  intention.     The  statement  "Inmates 
really  want  you  to  like  them  as  a  friend"  is  an  example  of 
the  friendship  behavioral  intention.     Finally,  the  statement 
"I  would  let  a  former  inmate  marry  into  my  family"  is  an 
example  of  the  social  distance  behavioral  intention. 

The  first  subscale,  Attitude  Toward  Image  of  Self- 
Competence,  was  based  on  a  somewhat  different  theoretical 
basis  than  were  the  remaining  five  subscales.     The  basis  of 
the  content  of  the  items  for  this  subscale  was  the  theoreti- 
cal formulation  discussed  by  Gordon   C1969) .     His  model  is  a 
taxonomy  of  the  senses-of-self.     These  senses-of-self  were 
called  competence,  self-determination,  unity,  and  moral 
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worth.     Two  areas  of  competence  given  consideration  in  con- 
structing items  were  being  able  to  get  along  well  with 
other  people  and  being  able  to  do  things  well.     The  areas 
of  self-determination  emphasized  in  item  construction  were 
being  free  of  influence  by  peers  and  working  hard  or  putting 
a  lot  of  effort  into  things.     The  only  aspect  of  unity 
emphasized  was  being  'yourself  most  of  the  time.  Finally, 
the  areas  of  moral  worth  emphasized  included  having  self- 
respect  and  putting  your  beliefs  into  practice. 

Sampling 

Subjects  included  inmates  of  county  jails  and  state 
prisons  as  well  as  workers  in  these  settings.  Participating 
agencies  included  the  Duval  County  Jail  (Jacksonville, 
Florida),  the  Alachua  County  Jail   (Gainesville,  Florida), 
the  Educational  Unit  of  the  Florida  State  Prison  (Raiford, 
Florida) ,  and  the  Reception  and  Medical  Center   (Lake  Butler, 
Florida)  of  the  Florida  Division  of  Corrections.  Background 
information  was  requested  with  the  administration  of  the 
initial  items   (see  Appendix  A) .     No  names  were  requested  from 
subjects  in  order  to  allow  them  to  be  as  honest  in  their 
responses  as  possible. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  sample  various  types  of  inmates 
and  correctional  workers  to  increase  the  probability  of 
sampling  most  of  their  reference  groups.     Inmates  and  work- 
ers from  both  metropolitan  and  urban  county  jails  were 
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included  in  the  sample.     County  jail  workers,   law  officers, 
and  state  prison  workers  were  all  included.     Prison  workers 
represented  a  cross-section  of  the  various  correctional 
occupations  at  the  Reception  and  Medical  Center.  Eecausc 
inmates  at  this  institution  are  received  from  all  areas  of 
Florida,   they  were  more  likely  to  be  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  state  prison  inmates  in  Florida.     The  vast  majority 
of  subjects  were  volunteers.     The  sample  was  restricted  to 
the  male  population  of  both  inmates  and  workers.  Demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  sample  are  given  in  Chapter  III. 

Rel i abi lity 

The  primary  methods  for  obtaining  measures  of  reliabil- 
ity were  the  test-retest  method,   the  split-half  method, 
and  the  Dale-Chal]   method  of  predicting  readability.  The 
test-retest  reliability  is  a  measure  of  temporal  stability. 
The  time  period  between  test  and  retest  administrations  was 
one  week.     This  time  lapse  allowed  for  the  forgetting  of  the 
subjects'  previous  responses  on  the  i nems    (McNemar,  1962, 
pp.  148-152). 

One  aspect  of  establishing  reliability  was  to  obtain 
honest  responses  from  subjects.     To  encourage  honest 
responses,   the  purpose  of  the  study  was  explained  and  steps 
taken  to  assure  the  anonymity  of  respondents.     The  initial 
item  pool  of  235  items  was  administered  to  county  jciil 
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inmates  in  their  cell  blocks.     Prison  inmates  took  the  item 
pool  in  their  classrooms  without  the  presence  of  the 
teacher.     Even  the  responses  of  each  inmate  used  in  the  test- 
retest  were  matched  by  using  a  secret  code  supplied  by  the 
subject.     One  primary  grade-level  class  was  given  the  item 
pool  orally  by  their  teacher.     The  inmates  were  asked  to 
respond  individually  to  the  opinion  scale.     The  correctional 
workers  who  took  the  item  pool  returned  their  opinion  scales 
to  their  supervisor  in  sealed  envelopes. 

Validity 

Tests  of  construct  and  concurrent  validity  were  conduc- 
ted.    A  factor  analysis  of  subscale  items  was  used  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  single  factor  was  measured  by  the 
subscale.     A  factor  analysis  of  the  final  set  of  subscales 
was  used  to  determine  the  interrelationship  of  one  subscale 
to  another. 

One  measure  of  concurrent  validity  is  the  known-group 
technique   {Kerlinger,  1964,  p.   453).     If  two  groups  are 
expected  to  differ  in  attitudes,  the  demonstration  of  this 
difference  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  concurrent  validity. 
Such  groups  are  inmates,  correctional  workers,  and  members 
of  civic  groups.     These  groups  were  compared  for  differ- 
ences in  attitudes  using  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
technique  and  the  Scheffe  method  of  post  hoc  comparisons 
(Hays,   196  3). 
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A  final  test  of  concurrent  validity  was  the  correla- 
tion, of  inmate  attitude  scores  with  their  past-criminal 
record.     Significant  negative  correlations  between  attitude 
toward  law  and  number  of  convictions  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  time  incarcerated  were  obtained  by  Mylonas   (1962) . 
These  two  correlations  were  calculated  for  each  subscale 
and  the  prediction  made  that  significant  correlations  would 
exist.     Each  subscale  was  also  correlated  with  various 
demographic  characteristics  of  inmates  and  correctional 
workers.     Because  social  factors  influence  attitudes  as 
previously  noted,  any  significant  correlations  may  reflect 
the  concurrent  validity  of  the  scale. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

Sample  Characteristics 

The  initial  item  pool  of  285  items  was  given  to  383 
subjects.     The  2  85  items  for  the  six  subscales  had  been 
randomized  to  improve  the  validity  of  the  initial  adminis- 
tration of  items.     In  order  to  obtain  demographic  data,  a 
demographic  data  form  was  attached  to  the  285  statements 
(see  Appendix  A) . 

As  Table  2  indicates,  the  inmate  samples  came  from 
both  county  jails  and  state  prisons.     Since  inmates  of  the 
Reception  and  Medical  Center  are  being  classified  for 
assignment  to  various  institutions  of  the  Florida  State 
Division  of  Corrections,  they  may  represent  a  cross-section 
of  state  prison  inmates.     Inmates  of  the  Florida  State 
Prison  who  participated  in  the  validation  and  selection  of 
items  by  taking  the  initial  item  pool  were  students  in  the 
Educational  Unit.     Most  of  the  inmates  of  all  institutions 
listed  as  previous  occupation  a  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 
job. 

The  correctional  workers  who  participated  in  the  ini- 
tial validation  of  items  represented  a  cross-section  of 
occupations.     The  correctional  worker  sample  at  the  Recep- 
tion and  Medical  Center  was  representative  of  the  various 
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occupations  in  the  area  of  corrections.     Examples  of  these 
occupations  are  tower  officer,  medical  officer,  psycholo- 
gist, dormitory  supervisor,  guard,  classification  officer, 
and  janitor.     The  Duval  County  Jail  staff  sample  repre- 
sented almost  all  workers  at  the  downtown  jail.  Examples 
of  their  occupations  are  correctional  officer,  police  offi- 
cer, and  jailer.     The  Alachua  County  jail  staff  who  took 
the  initial  items  were  all  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  patrol 
division . 

Item  Selection 

The  initial  item  pool  contained  items  for  each  of  six 
subscales.     The  items  for  each  subscale  were  factor  analyzed 
using  the  responses  of  the  383  subjects  as  data.     A  princi- 
pal axes  factor  matrix  for  each  subscale  indicated  that  one 
factor  accounted  for  almost  all  of  the  systematic  variance. 
It  can,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  a  primary  attitude  is 
measured  by  each  subscale. 

Factor  loadings  for  each  item  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  selecting  the  items  for  the  final  scale.     The  large 
number  of  substantial  loadings  permitted  the  construction  of 
alternate  forms  for  each  subscale.     The  final  items  for  each 
subscale  are  shown  in  Table  3.     Also,  the  table  indicates 
the  factor  loading,  mean,  and  standard  deviation  for  each 
item. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  each  subscale  contains  twelve  items 
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TABLE  3(1) 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  IMAGE  OF  SELF-COMPETENCE 


Form  A 


Item      Form  A  Statement  FL*       Mean  SD** 

No.     Item  No. 


1. 

37 

I 

am  proud  of  most  things 
I  have  done . 

+  . 

47 

2  . 

75 

]  . 

21 

2. 

44 

1 

can  look  up  to  myself. 

+  . 

46 

2  . 

54 

• 

99 

3. 

61 

I 

think  highly  of  myself. 

+  . 

41 

2. 

31 

1. 

01 

4. 

38 

When  I  believe  in  some- 
thing, I  do  it. 

+  . 

40 

2. 

33 

96 

5. 

56 

I 

seem  to  keep  my  bills 
paid  better  than  most. 

+  . 

40 

2. 

68 

• 

98 

6. 

49 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  take 
a  stand  on  things  I 
believe  in. 

+ . 

40 

2. 

07 

• 

92 

7. 

51 

Getting  things  to  working 
right  is  a  problem  for 
me . 

• 

52 

3. 

44 

1. 

03 

8. 

41 

I 

wish  I  could  like  myself 
better  sometimes. 

50 

3. 

15 

1. 

13 

9. 

58 

I 

put  on  a  front  around 
other  people. 

44 

3. 

75 

• 

92 

.0. 

34 

I 

rarely  get  my  bills 
all  paid. 

• 

41 

3. 

37 

1. 

14 

.1. 

8 

I 

wish  I  could  be  someone 
else . 

• 

41 

3. 

87 

1. 

16 

.2. 

66 

My  wife   (or  girlfriend) 

40 

3. 

98 

1. 

01 

and  I  do  not  get  along 
very  well. 

♦Factor  Loading 
♦Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(2) 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  IMAGE  OF  SELF-COMPETENCE 

Form  B 

Item        Form  B  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  18  I  can  usually  work  my  +  .46     2.24  1.00 

problems  out. 

2.  17  I  am  pretty  well  satis-        +.46     2.95  1.30 

fied  the  way  I  am. 

3.  64  I  do  not  let  my  friends         +.45     2.26  .94 

lead  me  into  bad  situa- 
tions . 

4.  4  1  like  "me"  just  as  I  am.     +.40     2.75  1.30 

5.  34  I  get  along  well  with  my      +.40     1.9  6  1.04 

family . 

6.  59  I  can  not  seem  to  make  -.47     3.34  1.02 

ends  meet. 

7.  11  I  do  not  approve  of  the        -.46     3.23  1.23 

way  I  am. 

8.  20  I  would  like  to  be  dif-        -.46     3.12  1.17 

ferent . 

9.  35  Managing  money  is  one  of      -.41     3.2  8  1.19 

my  problems. 

10.  53  People  bug  me  so  I  bug  -.40     3.88  .84 

them. 

11.  66  Often  I  start  a  project        -.40     3.23  1.06 

and  never  find  time  to 
finish  it. 

12.  22  I  find  myself  doing  things  -.38     2.88  1.18 

I  do  not  believe  in 
sometimes . 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(3) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INMATES 
Form  A 

Item        Form  A  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  71  Inmates  generally  have  +.53     2.67  1.00 

pleasant  personalities. 

2.  20  Inmates  are  about  like  +.52     2.32  1.00 

everyone  else. 

3.  33  Inmates  work  hard  to  +  .51     2.82  1.06 

become  rehabilitated. 

4.  10  Inmates  care  how  others        +.4  8     2.30  1.01 

feel . 

5.  27  Inmates  are  not  loafers        +.48     2.44  1.02 

if  you  give  them  work. 

6.  55  I  would  let  a  former  +.44     2.58  .99 

inmate  date  my  daugh- 
ter. 

7.  43  Inmates  act  nice  to  throw    -.65     3.50  1.07 

you  off  guard. 

8.  42  Being  friendly  with  -.60     3.61  1.05 

inmates  does  not  pay. 

9.  11  Inmates  try  hard  to  con        -.53     3.49  1.12 

everyone . 

10.  30  If  an  inmate  likes  you,  he  -.49     3.82  .93 

is  trying  to  con  you. 

11.  52  Inmates  do  what  they  can      -.47     2.91  1.07 

get  away  with. 

12.  23  Inmates  have  no  morals.         -.46     4.05  .95 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(4) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INMATES 
Form  B 

Item        Form  B  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  51  Inmates  are  fairly  honest    +.61     2.64  .99 

with  you. 

2.  43  Inmates  really  want  you  to  +.52     2.40  1.05 

like  them  as  a  friend. 

3.  12  I  would  let  a  former  +.51     2.44  1.02 

inmate  marry  into  my 
family. 

4.  10  Inmates  are  good  enough        +.50     2.35  1.22 

to  eat  with  law  offi- 
cers and  jail  workers. 

5.  57  Inmates  are  nice  most  of      +.44     2.58  .97 

the  time . 

6.  14  Inmates  can  become  skilled  +.44     2.49  1.20 

at  almost  any  job  they 
are  placed  on. 

7.  24  Being  kind  to  inmates  only  -.57     3.82  1.06 

helps  them  to  trick  you. 

8.  61  Inmates  gripe  too  much.         -.5  3     3.33  1.09 

9.  44  Ask  an  inmate  to  do  a  -.53     3.78  .93 

little  something  and  he 
gets  upset. 

10.  49  Inmates  have  poor  ways.         -.52     3.36  1.05 

11.  40  Inmates  will  run  the  first  -.52     3.86  .98 

chance  they  get. 

12.  15  Inmates  do  not  cooperate       -.44     3.52  1.09 

in  plans  for  rehabilita- 
ting them. 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(5) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TREATMENT  OF  INMATES 

Form  A 

Item        Form  A  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  6  Inmates  should  be  allowed    +.73     1.98  1.13 

more  visitors. 

2.  9  Inmates  who  work  should  be  +.64     2.06  1.19 

paid  for  it. 

3.  69  For  good  behavior,  inmates  +.63     2.28  1.19 

should  be  allowed  to  go 
home  on  special  days. 

4.  21  Inmates  should  have  a  +.62     2.61  1.21 

choice  of  food  at  meals. 

5.  31  Girls  groups  should  come       +.57     2.93  1.51 

into  the  jail  and  give 
parties  for  inmates. 

6.  39  New  programs  are  needed  to  +.47     1.68  .83 

rehabilitate  inmates. 

7.  47  Inmates  should  be  allowed    +.46     2.99  1.18 

to  run  loose  in  the 
jail  during  the  day. 

8.  26  After  being  arrested,  -.56     4.19  .95 

inmates  should  lose 
their  civil  rights. 

9.  72  Inmates  should  not  be  -.51     4.33  .88 

allowed  to  speak  to  any 
women . 

10.  53  Inmates  need  to  suffer  to    -.47     4.14  .84 

cure  them. 

11.  16  Inmates  should  be  worked      -.46     3.83  1.10 

hard  so  they  can  learn 
to  like  honest  work. 

12.  67  Being  mean  is  the  way  to       -.40     4.33  .80 

rehabilitate  inmates. 


*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(6) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TREATMENT  OF  INMATES 

Form  B 

Item        Form  B  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  62  Inmates'  wives  ought  to        +  .6  7     2.30  1.26 

be  allowed  to  stay 
with  them  sometimes. 

2.  36  Inmates  are  fed  poor  food.  +.61     2.52  1.46 

3.  25  Respect  is  what  inmates        +.58     2.25  1.03 

need. 

4.  8  Inmates  should  be  treated    +.57     2.34  1.24 

the  same  as  anyone 
else . 

5.  3  Inmates  should  be  allowed    +.52     2.32  1.18 

to  talk. with  jail 
workers  or  anyone  they 
want  to . 

6.  42  People  should  not  know  +.48     2.55  1.18 

when  a  person  has  a 
past  record. 

7.  31  Education  classes  can  +.47     1.67  .76 

help  rehabilitate 
inmates . 

8.  27  Locking  an  inmate  up  alone  +.41     2.65  1.24 

is  a  poor  penal  method. 

9.  60  Inmates  should  be  allowed    -.6  7     3.85  1.18 

visits  from  only  close 
relatives . 

10.  41  Work-release  lets  inmates     -.54     4.19  .88 

off  too  easy. 

11.  71  Hard  work  is  the  answer  to  -.44     3.65  1.10 

rehabilitating  inmates. 

12.  5  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  -.44     3.77  1.14 

inmates  become  too 
close  to  anyone . 


*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(7) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SOCIETY 
Form  A 

Item        Form  A  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  45  Society  wants  to  help  +.65     2.97  1.15 

inmates  be  rehabili- 
tated. 

2.  59  Society  is  set  up  to  help    +.56     3.17  1.12 

the  poor  man  better 
himself. 

3.  24  Society  looks  out  for  +.48     3.64  1.08 

jail  inmates. 

4.  22  Society  only  cares  for  -.72     2.74  1.20 

you  if  you  have  a  lot 
of  influence. 

5.  13  Society  gives  the  poor  -.67     2.86  1.28 

man  a  raw  deal. 

6.  63  Inmates  do  not  have  a  -.56     2.49  1.11 

voice  in  society. 

7.  25  Society  allows  the  news-       -.49     2.24  1.04 

papers  to  mark  a  man 
who  has  a  record. 

8.  35  Society  will  never  under-     -.48    2.71  1.13 

stand  the  inmate. 

9.  32  Society  should  provide  -.4  7     2.16  1.11 

for  and  protect  a 
man's  wife  while  he  is 
an  inmate. 

10.  60  If  society  was  just,  -.46     3.33  1.13 

everybody  would  be  in 
jail. 

11.  1  Society  makes  the  world        -.42     2.86  1.39 

a  "dog-eat-dog"  place 
to  live. 

12.  46  Society  should  let  a  man       -.36     3.14  1.13 

do  what  is  natural  for 
him  to  do. 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(8) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SOCIETY 
Form  B 

Item      Form  B  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.     Item  No. 

1.  72  Society  wants  to  help  +.55     2.85  1.17 

inmates  help  them- 
selves . 

2.  58  All  society  wants  to  do        +.51     3.63  .97 

is  help  inmates. 

3.  68  Society  does  not  care  how    -.73     2.66  1.19 

the  inmate  feels. 

4.  29  Society  holds  a  whip  hand    -.71     2.16  1.09 

over  a  man  with  a 
record. 

5.  47  If  society  were  just,  -.63     2.99  1.24 

most  inmates  would  be 
turned  loose. 

6.  63  Society  allows  the  busi-       -.60     2.61  1.13 

nessman  and  loan  peo- 
ple to  cheat  poor  peo- 
ple . 

7.  13  Society  gives  you  nothing       .56     3.23  1.16 

but  taxes  you  anyway. 

8.  69  Society  should  ask  inmates  -.53     3.03  1.19 

which  laws  are  bad. 

9.  28  Society  is  to  blame  for        -.48     3.36  1.16 

inmates '' problems . 

10.  39  Society  envys  the  things       -.44     3.35  1.04 

inmates  know  how  to  get. 

11.  37  Society  can  disrupt  a  -.43     2.11  1.01 

man's  family  while  he 
is  an  inmate. 

12.  67  Society  owes  an  inmate  -.40     2.78  1.19 

another  job  when  he 
gets  out. 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(9) 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 
AND  FIGURES  OF  AUTHORITY 

Form  A 

Item        Form  A  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  50        A  man  with  a  record  still     +  .74     3.50  1.17 

gets  a  fair  trial. 

2.  65        The  law  officer  is  on  your  +.69     3.43  1.11 

side. 

3.  19        Jail  workers  want  to  help    +.63     3.20  1.16 

the  inmate . 

4.  29        Judges  treat  everyone  +.57     3.6  7  1.18 

about  the  same. 

5.  17        One  can  be  proud  of  our        +.54     3.24  1.22 

courts. 

6.  70        What  society  needs  is  +.45     2.90  1.16 

more  law  officers  to 
enforce  the  laws. 

7.  64        Good  laws  do  no  good  -.72     3.11  1.24 

because  the  courts 
are  unfair. 

8.  18        Jail  workers  are  only  -.70     2.92  1.22 

in  it  for  the  money. 

9.  36        The  courts  should  let  -.66     2.56  1.16 

inmates  out  sooner 
than  they  do. 

10.  12        The  law  officer  is  out  -.59     3.42  1.20 

to  frame  you. 

11.  15        Laws  are  OK,  but  the  -.58     3.28  1.27 

courts  are  crooked. 

12.  40        Jail  workers  envy  smart        -.43     2.98  1.18 

inmates . 


♦Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(10) 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  LEGAL  SYSTEM 
AND  FIGURES  OF  AUTHORITY 

Form  B 

Item        Form  A  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.       Item  No. 

1.  46  Law  officers  and  judges        +.64     3.18  1.23 

listen  to  the  inmate's 
side  of  a  story. 

2.  52  Law  officers  do  not  try        +.62     3.39  1.20 

to  look  big  and  make 
you  look  little. 

3.  55  The  courts  put  the  right      +.60     3.59     1.0  8 

people  in  jail. 

4.  19  Law  officers  want  to  keep    +.53     3.62  1.11 

inmates  out  of  jail. 

5.  38  Jail  workers  are  to  be  +.42     3.16  1.23 

admired  for  the  fine 
work  they  do . 

6.  32  Law  officers  are  in  it  -.73    2.91  1.23 

for  the  money. 

7.  45  The  only  way  to  win  in  -.72     2.62  1.33 

court  is  to  have  lots 
of  money. 

8.  56  The  way  to  win  in  court        -.72     2.83  1.24 

is  to  have  pull  with 
the  judge  or  jury. 

9.  50  Jail  workers  want  you  to      -.70     3.0  3  1.22 

trust  them  so  they  can 
convict  you. 

10.  30  The  legal  system  does  not     -.68     2.87  1.23 

care  about  the  inmate; 
they  only  care  about 
his  money. 

11.  21  Laws  are  no  good  without       -.58     3.02  1.23 

a  clever  lawyer. 

12.  65  Courts  are  one  big  joke.       -.58     3.39  1.18 


*Factor  Loading 
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TABLE  3(11) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LAW 
Form  A 

Item        Form  A 

No.       Item  No.  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

1.  54        Laws  are  good,  even  if  +.66     2.76  1.16 

you  co  not  have  money. 

2.  7        Laws  are  a  man's  best  +.59     3.12  1.18 

friend. 

3.  57        The  law  makes  us  more  +.59     2.72  1.11 

free  to  live  happily. 

4.  68        The  law  works  well  most        +.57     2.67  1.03 

of  the  time. 

5.  4  8        The  law  protects  our 

civil  liberties.  +.55     2.75  1.13 

6.  2        Laws  make  a  community  +.52     1.96  .99 

safer . 

7.  28        Most  laws  are  fair.  +.50     2.44  .95 

8.  62        Unjust  laws  have  put  -.6  3     2.89  1.20 

most  people  in  jail. 

9.  5        Laws  were  only  made  for        -.60     3.49  1.35 

the  poor  man. 

10.  4        It  is  all  right  to  break      -.59     3.45  1.16 

the  law  to  help  your 
family. 

11.  3        Breaking  the  law  is  OK;         -.5  8     3.78  1.29 

the  sin  is  getting 
caught . 

12.  14         The  only  way  to  get  ahead     -.56     3.92  1.05 

is  to  break  the  law. 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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TABLE  3(12) 
ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LAW 
Form  B 

Item      Form  B  Statement  FL*      Mean  SD** 

No.     Item  No. 

1.  6  A  man  gets  justice  under      +.59     3.50  1.15 

the  laws  we  have  today. 

2.  48  The  law  protects  everyone    +.59     3.33  1.19 

about  the  same. 

3.  16  Laws  are  wonderful.  +.57     2.98  1.08 

4.  9  Laws  promote  a  healthy  +.57     2.54  1.08 

society. 

5.  26  Laws  are  good  rules  to  +.57     2.29  .94 

live  by. 

6.  54  People  are  never  bigger        +.54     2.21  1.01 

than  the  law;   it  must 
be  obeyed. 

7.  7  The  law  only  protects  the     -.64     3.19  1.36 

rich  man. 

8.  1  You  have  to  break  the  law    -.61     3.80  1.24 

in  order  to  get  ahead. 

9.  33        It  is  all  right  to  break      -.59     3.86  1.06 

the  law  if  you  do  not 
get  caught. 

10.  70        The  law  is  against  a  man      -.55     2.64  1.15 

once  he  is  arrested. 

11.  23        The  law  is  unfair  to  most     -.55     2.94  1.28 

inmates . 

12.  2        Most  laws  are  lousy.  -.51     3.50  1.26 

*Factor  Loading 
**Standard  Deviation 
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and  has  a  possible  range  of  scores  from  12  to  60  points. 
Factor  loadings  for  the  subscale,  Attitude  Toward  Image 
of  Self-Competence   (IMSC) ,  are  all  rather  low.  Most 
are  in  the  .40  range   (see  Table  3(1) -3  (2)).     The  other 
five  subscales  have  factor  loadings  which  range  from  .40  to 
.74.     Most  loadings  for  the  second  subscale,  Attitude  Toward 
Inmates   (IN),  range  in  the  .50  range   (see  Table  3  (3) -3  (4)). 
The  third  subscale,  Attitude  Toward  Treatment  of  Inmates 
(TIN),  has  factor  loadings  ranging  from  a  lov;  of  -.40  to  a 
high  of  +.73   (see  Table  3  (5) -3  (6)).     The  subscale,  Attitude 
Toward  Society   (SOC) ,   also  has  a  range  of  factor  loadings 
from  -.40  to  -.73   (see  Table  3 (7) -3  (8)).     The  fifth  subscale, 
Attitude  Toward  the  Legal  System  and  Figures  of  Authority 
(LSFA) ,  especially  has  a  large  number  of  high  loadings. 
Over  half  are  above  .60   (see  Table  3  (9) -3  (10)).  Finally, 
the  subscale  Attitude  Toward  Law   (LAW)  has  no  factor  loading 
below  .50   (see  Table  3 (11) -3  (12) ) . 

Most  of  the  standard  deviations  are  about  unity.  Almost 
all  item  means  are  within  one  standard  deviation  of  the 
mid-point  of  the  scale  for  the  item  or  3.00.     It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  means  shift  toward  the  strongly  agree  end 
of  the  item  continuum  for  positive  statements  and  toward  the 
strongly  disagree  end  of  the  item  continuum  for  negative 
items.     This  suggests  that  social  acceptability  of  responses 
was  a  factor  affecting  the  subjects'  judgments. 
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The  twelve  items  for  each  subscale  were  randomized  for 
each  of  the  two  forms.     The  random  order  of  the  final  items 
for  the  two  forms  of  the  scale  is  shown  in  Appendix  B.  A 
computer  program  was  written  to  score  the  items  of  both  forms 
of  the  scale   (see  Appendix  C) .     Also,  a  computer  program  to 
combine  scores  for  the  two  forms  was  written   (see  Appendix  D) . 
The  first  computer  program  combines  scores  for  each  subscale 
of  forms  A  and  B,   and  places  them  on  the  same  punch  card  with 
any  data  of  a  third  punch  card.     The  alternate  program  com- 
bines scores  of  each  subscale  for  forms  A  and  B  only  (see 
Appendix  D) . 

Establishing  Reliability 
The  primary  methods  of  establishing  reliability  for  the 
scale  were  a  test  of  parallel  forms  reliability,  test-retest 
reliability,   and  a  calculation  of  readability.  Readability 
was  predicted  by  using  a  method  outlined  by  Dale  and  Chall 
(1948,  pp.   37-54)  .     Readability  estimates  for  Form  A,  Form  B, 
and  combined  forms  A  and  B  are  shown  in  Table  4 . 


TABLE  4 

READABILITY  OF  THE  REHABILITATION 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  SETTINGS  ATTITUDE  SCALE 


Scale 

Raw  Score 

Corrected  Grade  Level 

Formula 

Form  A 

4.9716 

5-6 th  grade 

Form  B 

4.9220 

4th  grade  and  below 

Combined 

4.9468 

4th  grade  and  below 
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The  readability  estimates  are  based  upon  average  sen- 
tence length  and  the  number  of  unfamiliar  words  in  the 
passage.     Unfamiliar  words,  not  on  the  Dale  List  of  Famil- 
iar Words,   that  were  frequently  repeated  included  "society", 
"inmates",  and  "rehabilitation".     The  cut-off  value  between 
grade  levels  is  4.9;   therefore,  Form  A  and  Form  B  have 
different  grade  levels.     A  second  method  of  establishing 
readability  was  to  compare  classes  of  subjects  which  had 
been  graded  on  the  Gray-Vo taw-Rogers  Achievement  Tests   (196  3) . 
The  advanced  and  intermediate  classes  had  no  trouble  reading 
the  scale.     The  primary  grade-level   (grades  1-3)  classes 
understood  the  items  better  when  they  were  read  to  them. 

Parallel  forms  reliabilities  and  test-retest  reliabili- 
ties are  shown  in  Tables  5  and  6.     The  parallel  forms  relia- 
bilities range  from  .75  to   .89.     The  predicted  full-length 
reliabilities  range  from  .86  to  .94.     The  test-retest 
reliabilities  range  from  .45  to  .84.     With  the  exception  of 
the  IN  and  TIN  subscales,  all  have  reliabilities  of  .75 
to  .84.     Test-retest  reliabilities  for  combined  forms  were 
based  on  a  subject's  subscale  scores  for  both  forms  A  and 
B.     Slightly  higher  reliabilities  were  obtained  for  combined 
forms . 

The  low  correlations  for  the  IN  subscale,  Form  B,  and 
for  both  forms  of  the  TIN  subscale  are  due  to  the  restricted 
range  of  one  or  both  distributions  in  the  correlation 
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TABLE  5 

RELIABILITY  CORRELATIONS  OF  THE  REHABILITATION 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  SETTINGS  ATTITUDE  SCALE 


Subscale 


Parallel  Forms 
No. =383 


Combined  Forms 
No. =383 


Attitude  Toward 
Image  of  Self- 
Competence  (IMSC) 

Attitude  Toward 
Inmates  (IN) 

Attitude  Toward 
Treatment  of 
Inmates  (TIN) 

Attitude  Toward 
Society  (SOC) 

Attitude  Toward 
the  Legal  System 
and  Figures  of 
Authority  (LSFA) 

Attitude  Toward 
Law  (LAW) 


.75 


.80 


.  85 


.84 


.89 


.86 

.89 
.92 

.91 
.94 


.  86 


.92 


Note:  Full-length  reliability  coefficients  were  calculated 
using  the  Spearman -Brown  prophecy  formula  (Guilford, 
1965,  pp.   457-458)  . 
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TABLE  6 

TEST-RETEST  RELIABILITY  CORRELATIONS 


Combined 

Subscale  Form  A  Form  B  Forms 

No. =66  No. =60  No. =57 


Attitude  Toward  .83  .81  .88 

Image  of  Self- 
Competence  (IMSC) 

Attitude  Toward 
Inmates  (IN) 

Attitude  Toward 
Treatment  of 
Inmates  (TIN) 

Attitude  Toward 
Society  (SOC) 

Attitude  Toward 
the  Legal  System 
and  Figures  of 
Authority  (LSFA) 

Attitude  Toward 
Law  (LAW) 


.83  .65  .80 

.69  .45  .69 

.75  .78  .80 

.82  .78  .84 

.84  .80  .84 
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(McNemar,  1962,  p.   144).     The  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  test  and  retest  scores  are  almost  identical.     The  standard 
deviations  range  from  4.6  7  to  6.0  8  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 8.00  for  most  of  the  other  subscales.     McNemar  (1962, 
p.  144)   states  that  no  satisfactory  methods  are  available 
for  calculating  a  more  accurate  correlation. 

Establishing  Validity 

The  final  subscales  were  factor  analyzed  to  determine 
their  interrelationship.     The  factor  analysis  was  based  on 
subjects'  subscale  scores  for  both  forms.     The  factor  analy- 
sis was  obtained  by  using  the  combined  scores  of  inmates  and 
correctional  workers  and  by  using  inmates'   scores  and  cor- 
rectional workers'  scores  separately.     Finally,  a  factor 
analysis  of  each  form  of  the  scale  was  obtained  by  using 
both  inmates'   and  correctional  workers*  scores.     The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  7. 

Two  primary  factors  account  for  the  systematic  variance 
of  the  scale.     The  first  factor  accounts  for  most  of  this 
variance.     The  IN  and  TIN  subscales  have  negative  loadings  on 
Factor  I  and  SOC,  LSFA,   and  LAW  subscales  have  positive  load- 
ings on  the  factor.     The  IMSC  subscale  is  the  only  one  which 
indicates  a  basic  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  subjects. 
Inmates  have  a  small  negative  loading  on  the  first  factor  and 
correctional  workers  have  a  small  positive  loading.  The 
second  factor  involves  loadings  on  the  IN  and  TIN  subscales. 
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TABLE  7(1) 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REHABILITATION 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  SETTINGS  ATTITUDE  SCALE 

 Factor  I  

Combined        Inmates  Correctional 

Subscale  Form  only  Worker  only 

No. -383  No. =298        No. =85 


Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .01 

-.30 

+  .37 

Image  of  Self- 

A 

.00 

Competence  (IMSC) 

B 

+  .04 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

-.45 

-.32 

-.28 

Inmates  (IN) 

A 

-.44 

B 

-.52 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

-.80 

• 

68 

• 

65 

Treatment  of 

A 

-.82 

Inmates  (TIN) 

B 

-.80 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .  86 

+  . 

86 

+ . 

74 

Society  (SOC) 

A 

+  .84 

B 

+  .87 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .91 

+  . 

89 

+  . 

84 

the  Legal  System 

A 

+  .92 

and  Figures  of 

B 

+  .  88 

Authority  (LSFA) 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .80 

+  . 

74 

+  . 

78 

Law  (LAW) 

A 

+  .78 

B 

+  .  83 

Percentage  of  A+B 
total  score  vari-  A&B 
ance  accounted 
for  by  Factor  I  


Percent  of  total  score  variance  accounted  for  by 

Factors  I  and  II 

A+B  =  62.60% 
Both  A&B  =  66 . 30% 

A+B  =  58.78%  Inmates 

A+B  =  56.0  3%  Correctional  Workers 


52.16%  45.29%  41.86% 

51.56% 
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TABLE  7(2) 


FACTOR 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE 

REHABILITATION 

IN  CORRECTIONAL 

SETTINGS 

ATTITUDE  S 

CALE 

Factor  II 

Combined 

Inmates 

Correctional 

Subscale 

Form 

only 

Worker  only 

No. -383 

No. =298 

No. =85 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .21 

-.  33 

+  .15 

Image  of  Self- 

A 

+  .60 

Competence  (IMSC) 

B 

+  .56 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .55 

+ .  59 

+  .67 

Inmates  (IN) 

A 

+  .62 

B 

+  .62 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .  35 

+  .  41 

+  .  51 

Treatment  of 

A 

+  .22 

Inmates  (TIN) 

B 

+  .27 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .08 

+  .14 

+  .11 

Society  (SOC) 

A 

+ .  13 

B 

+ .  11 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .20 

+ .  21 

+  .21 

the  Legal  System 

A 

+  .15 

and  Figures  of 

B 

+  .17 

Authority  (LSFA) 

Attitude  Toward 

A+B 

+  .33 

+  .36 

+  .26 

Law  (LAW) 

A 

+  .29 

B 

+  .26 

Percentage  of 

A+B 

10.44% 

13.49% 

14.17% 

total  score  vari- 

A&B 

14. 74% 

an.ce  accounted 
for  by  Factor  II 


Percent  of  total  score  variance  accounted  for  by 

Factors  I  and  II 

A+B  =  62.60% 
Both  A&B  =  66 . 30% 

A+B  =  58.78%  Inmates 

A+B  =  56.0  3%  Correctional  Workers 
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The  second  factor  is  not  independent  of  the  first  factor. 
The  various  estimates  of  factor  loadings  for  each  subscale 
are  similar.     The  only  exception  was  the  IMSC  factor  load- 
ing difference  between  the  factor  analysis  based  on  inmates 
scores  and  the  factor  analysis  based  on  correctional  worker 
scores  noted  above. 

Because  both  state  prison  inmates  and  county  jail 
inmates  were  used  in  validating  the  scale,   tests  for  differ- 
ences between  these  two  samples  were  calculated.     Table  8 
indicates  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  Student's  t 
values  for  each  subscale.     The  only  significant  difference 
between  the  two  samples  was  on  the  IMSC  subscale. 

Comparisons  between  the  scores  of  five  different 
groups  were  made.     The  groups  used  included  inmates, 
members  of  a  drag-race  club,  members  of  civic  organizations, 
county  and  state  correctional  workers,  and  law  officers. 
A  one-way  analysis  of  variance  for  the  five  groups  indicated 
significant  differences  existed  between  groups   (see  Table  9) . 

Because  significant  differences  were  found  to  exist 
between  the  five  groups,  the  appropriate  method  for  making 
comparisons  between  specific  groups  is  the  one  described 
by  Scheffe   (Hays,   1963,  pp.   483-487).     This  method  takes 
into  account  the  probability  for  finding  a  significant 
difference  due  to  the  fact  that  repeated  comparisons 
increase  the  probability  of  finding  some  comparison  which 
is  significant.     The  basis  for  his  test  is  the  linear  com- 
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bination  of  the  means  being  investigated.     A  confidence 
interval  is  established  by  adding  and  subtracting  a  com- 
puted value  from  the  linear  combination  of  means.     If  the 
interval  computed  does  not  include  zero,  the  combination 
of  means  for  the  comparison  is  significant. 

The  first  set  of  comparisons  was  between  mean  differ- 
ences for  all  possible  combinations  of  two  means.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  10.     Inmates  were  found  to 
have  significantly  higher  scores  on  the  IN  subscale  than 
each  of  the  other  four  groups.     Inmates  also  had  signifi- 
cantly lower  scores  on  the  LSFA  subscale  than  the  civic 
group  members,  the  correctional  workers,  and  the  law  offi- 
cers.    Finally,   the  drag-race  club  members  had  lower  scores 
on  the  LAW  subscale  than  correctional  workers  and  law  offi- 
cers . 

A  more  meaningful  comparison  for  purposes  of  establish- 
ing validity  is  comparing  means  of  inmates  with  those  of 
correctional  workers  and  law  officers.     This  comparison  for 
each  subscale  is  shown  in  Table  11.     The  comparisons  reveal 
that  inmates  have  higher  scores  on  the  IN  and  TIN  subscales 
when  compared  to  the  correctional  workers  and  law  officers. 
Conversely,  inmates  have  lower  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA,  and 
LAW  subscales  than  correctional  workers  and  law  officers. 
The  inmates  had  lower  scores  on  the  IMSC  subscale  than  did 
correctional  workers  and  law  officers.     These  results  give 
strong  support  to  the  validity  of  the  scale. 
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TABLE  11 

POST  HOC  COMPARISON  OF  REHABILITATION 
IN  CORRECTIONAL  SETTINGS  ATTITUDE  SCALE  SCORES  FOR  INMATES 
WITH  THOSE  OF  CORRECTIONAL  WORKER  GROUPS 


Subscale  Confidence  Linear 

Interval  Combination 
  Y=IN~l/2 (CW+LO) 


Attitude  Toward 
Image  of  Self- 
Competence  (IMSC) 

Y 

+ 

3.19 

-  3.28** 

Attitude  Toward 
Inmates  (IN) 

Y 

+ 

.3.26 

6.26*** 

Attitude  Toward 
Treatment  of 
Inmates  (TIN) 

Y 

+ 

3.07 

12.03*** 

Attitude  Toward 
Society  (SOC) 

Y 

+ 

3.57 

-10.61*** 

Attitude  Toward 
the  Legal  System 
and  Figures  of 
Authority  (LSFA) 

Y 

+ 

3.  84 

-14 .08*** 

Attitude  Toward 
Law  (LAW) 

Y 

+ 

4.15 

-  9.75*** 

**Signif icant  at  .01 
***Significant  at  .001 
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One  further  set  of  comparisons  was  made  for  the  sub- 
scales.     The  linear  combination  for  each  subscale  compari- 
son was  based  upon  an  inspection  of  the  distribution  of 
means  for  the  five  groups.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table 
12.     Significant  differences  were  found  for  each  comparison 
made.     Inmates  and  drag-race  club  members  had  lower  IMSC 
scores  than  did  the  other  groups.     Inmates  had  higher  scores 
on  the  IN  and  TIN  subscales  than  did  the  remaining  four 
groups.     Conversely,  inmates  had  lower  scores  on  the  SOC 
subscale  than  the  other  four  groups.     Finally,   inmates  and 
drag-race  club  members  had  lower  scores  on  the  LSFA  and  LAW 
subscales  than  did  the  remaining  three  groups.  These 
results  give  further  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  scale. 

The  factor  analyses  of  the  scale  and  the  preceding 
comparison  of  various  groups  give  evidence  of  validity 
for  the  scale.     As  a  means  of  further  validating  the  scale, 
either  a  correlation  or  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  was 
computed  between  each  inmate's  scores  and  the  information 
obtained  from  his  demographic  data  form.     The  results  are 
summarized  in  Table  13.     Significant  correlations  were 
found.     No  correlation,  however,  was  larger  than  -.33. 
This  means  no  characteristic  was  associated  with  more  than 
about  10  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  subscale  scores. 

Most  significant  correlations  accounted  for  no  more 
than  2  to  4  percent  of  the  score  variance.     Number  of  con- 
victions correlated  negatively  with  the  IMSC  subscale. 
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Total  time  served  correlated  negatively  with  the  SOC,  LSFA, 
and  LAW  subscales.     Black  inmates  had  higher  scores  on  the 
IMSC  and  IN  subscales  than  did  white  inmates.  Conversely, 
they  had  lower  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA,   and  LAW  subscales. 
The  ethnic  community  similarly  indicates  that  those  people 
reared  in  black  communities  had  slightly  higher  scores 
on  the  IMSC  and  lower  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA,   and  LAW  sub- 
scales  than  did  those  people  reared  in  white  communities. 

Correlations  between  demographic  characteristics  and 
scores  on  the  scale  were  also  computed  for  correctional 
workers.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  14.  Significant 
correlations  ranged  from  -.25  to  +.36.     Significant  positive 
correlations  were  found  between  total  years  service  in  correc- 
tions and  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA,   and  LAW  subscales.  The 
sample  was  all  white  except  for  three  correctional  workers. 
A  biserial  correlation  for  white  correctional  workers  was 
calculated  for  the  variable  of  the  ethnic  community  in  which 
one  was  reared.     Those  reared  in  white  communities  had  higher 
IMSC  scores  than  did  those' reared  in  mixed  communities.  Posi- 
tive correlations  were  found  between  amount  of  education  and 
scores  on  the  IN  and  TIN  subscales.     A  positive  correlation 
between  age  and  score  on  the  LAW  subscale  was  found  for  both 
correctional  workers  and  inmates. 

Correlations  for  both  inmate  and  correctional  worker 
groups  support  the  validity  of  the  scale.     Correlations  are 
in  agreement  with  the  factor  analysis  of  the  scale  and  are 
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in  the  expected  directions.     For  example,   correlations  with 
the  IN  and  TIN  subscales  or  with  the  SOC,  LSFA,   and  LAW 
subscales  are  always  in  the  same  direction. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  validation  samples  for  the  Rehabilitation  In  Cor- 
rectional Settings   (RICS)  Attitude  Scale  were  representative 
of  the  target  population.     The  spread  of  frequencies  over 
the  possible  range  for  each  demographic  variable  suggests 
that  most  types  of  inmates  encountered  in  correctional 
settings  were  sampled.     As  stated  earlier,  characteristics 
of  inmates  in  the  sample  were  similar  to  those  of  inmates 
in  the  general  inmate  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
possible  exception  is  that  the  inmate  sample  represents  a 
slightly  higher  socioeconomic  level  than  is  true  for  inmates 
in  general.     Inmates  of  the  sample  had  more  education,  were 
slightly  older,  and  were  slightly  over  representative  of 
whites  compared  to  inmates  in  general. 

The  content  and  form  of  the  RICS  Attitude  Scale  were 
satisfactory.     Each  subscale  was  found  to  measure  a  unitary 
referent  object.     The  individual  item  loadings  for  each 
subscale  were  substantial.     Most  of  them  were  above  .50. 
The  only  exception  was  the  factor  loadings  for  the  IMSC 
subscale.     Most  of  the  IMSC  subscale  factor  loadings  were 
in  the  .40  range.     These  lower  loadings  may  detract  from 
the  discriminating  power  of  the  subscale.     The  positive- 
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negative  ratio  of  the  items  varies  from  5:7  to  7:5  for  all 
the  subscales  of  both  forms  except  the  SOC  subscale.  There 
are  more  negative  than  positive  items  in  the  SOC  subscale. 
In  general,  the  balance  provides  a  check  against  respondents 
having  a  response  set  in  rating  the  items.     Finally,  the 
randomization  of  items  in  the  scale  provides  a  further  check 
against  having  a  response  set. 

The  reliabilities  reported  for  the  scale  are  generally 
adequate.     Because  of  the  homogeneity  of  some  attitudes 
among  inmates  used  in  the  test-retest  reliabilities,  the 
true  test-retest  reliabilities  are  probably  higher  than 
those  obtained.     Readability  of  the  scale  is  sufficient  to 
permit  a  self-administration  for  respondents  who  have  a 
sixth-grade  or  above  reading  level.     Oral  administration 
of  the  items  to  respondents  with  less  than  a  sixth-grade 
reading  level  may  improve  the  reliability. 

The  factor  analysis  of  the  scale  indicated  that  inmates 
and  correctional  workers  perceived  the  items  of  the  scale 
from  a  similar  frame  of  reference.     Factor  loadings  for  the 
scale  were  similar  whether  the  factor  analysis  was  based 
on  inmate  scores,  correctional  workers  scores,  or  their 
combined  scores.     A  slight  difference  between  the  factor 
loadings  of  the  IMSC  subscale  on  Factor  I  for  inmates  and 
correctional  workers  is  the  only  exception.     Because  inmates 
and  correctional  workers  differed  significantly  in  their 
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position  on  the  attitude  subscales  and  yet  judged  items 
from  a  common  frame  of  reference,  the  validity  of  the  scale 
for  use  with  both  inmates  and  correctional  workers  is  sup- 
ported. 

Factor  I  of  the  factor  analysis  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  degree  to  which  a  person  identifies  with  the  norms  of 
society.     High  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA  and  LAW  subscales 
indicate  an  identification  with  the  norms  of  society. 
Corresponding  low  scores  on  the  IN  and  TIN  subscales  are 
typical.     Stated  differently,  when  a  person  feels  very 
positive  about  society,  its  institutions,  and  its  norms, 
he  tends  to  reject  those  who  violate  society's  norms.  Such 
a  person  does  not  feel  that  violators  should  be  treated  in 
very  positive  ways.     The  inverse  situation,  high  IN  and  TIN 
subscale  scores  and  corresponding  low  SOC,  LSFA,  and  LAW 
subscale  scores,  is  also  true.     The  former  position  is  typical 
of  the  correctional  worker,  the  latter  is  characteristic  of 
the  inmate.     Factor  II  of  the  factor  analysis  supports  the 
expected  close  association  of  the  IN  and  the  TIN  subscales. 
The  factor  loading  difference  between  inmate  and  correctional 
worker  scores  of  the  IMSC  subscale  on  Factor  I  may  be  related 
to  this  basic  difference  in  their  identifications. 

The  concurrent  validity  of  the  scale  is  supported  by 
the  known-group  comparisons  made.     RICS  Attitude  Scale 
scores  of  state  prison  inmates  differed  from  those  of 
county  jail  inmates  on  the  IMSC  attitude.     State  prison 
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inmates'  higher  scores  could  be  due  to  several  things. 
One  is  the  possibility  that  they  are  more  identified  with 
or  adjusted  to  being  inmates.     The  homogeneity  of  their 
IN  and  TIN    scores  would  support  this  possibility.  This 
greater  acceptance  of  being  an  inmate  could  lead  to  more 
positive  images  of  self -competence .     A  second  possible 
explanation  is  that  prison  life  is  conducive  to  a  more  posi- 
tive image  of  self-competence.     Prison  inmates  have  greater 
freedom  of  movement  and  are  given  work  and  recreational  acti- 
vities, better  eating  facilities,  and  more  personal  privi- 
leges than  are  county  jail  inmates  used,  in  the  IMSC  compar- 
ison.    Some  county  jail  inmates  are  also  involved  in  a 
losing  legal  situation  which  could  contribute  to  a  more 
negative  image  of  self-competence.     For  example,  these  inmates 
are  often  unable  to  obtain  money  to  pay  a  lawyer,  a  bond 
fee,  court  fees,  or  to  make  restitution  whereas  prison 
inmates  are  not  under  these  situational  pressures  any  longer. 
These  differences  between  state  prison  inmates  and  county 
jail  inmates  in  the  amount  of  personal  possessions,  freedom 
to  do  things,  and  in  dealing  effectively  with  the  immediate 
situation  are  all  factors  affecting  self-competence  (Combs 
and  Snygg,  1959,  pp.   114-122).     Overall,  inmates  of  state 
prisons  and  county  jails  had  similar  RICS  Attitude  Scale 
scores.     They  are,  therefore,  sufficiently  uniform  in  atti- 
tudes to  form  a  comparison  group. 
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The  group  comparisons  made  with  the  scale  support  the 
conclusion  that  inmates  and  correctional  workers  have  polar 
attitudes  for  all  subscales.     The  congruence  of  the  civic 
group  with  correctional  worker  groups  on  all  six  attitudes, 
and  also  of  the  drag-race  club  on  all  except  the  LSFA  and 
LAW  attitudes,  supports  the  conclusion  that  correctional 
worker  groups  have  attitudes  similar  to  those  of  the  commu- 
nity in  general.     The  lower  scores  on  the  LSFA  and  LAW 
subscales  obtained  by  drag-race  club  members  suggest  that 
a  basic  difference  in  reference  groups  exists  between 
drag-race  club  members  and  the  members  of  civic  and  correc- 
tional worker  groups.     Overall,   the  highly  significant 
differences  between  scores  of  the  five  comparison  groups 
are  in  the  expected  directions  and  strongly  support  the 
concurrent  validity  of  the  scale. 

The  correlations  of  various  demographic  characteris- 
tics to  the  attitudes  of  inmates  and  correctional  workers 
give  further  evidence  of  the  concurrent  validity  of  the 
scale.     The  relative  independence  of  the  attitude  scores 
from  demographic  characteristics  is  suggested  by  the  many 
random  correlations  and  the  generally  low  correlations  for 
significant  relationships. 

The  significant  correlations  between  time  served  as 
an  inmate  and  attitude  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA,  and  LAW 
subscales  are  in  agreement  with  the  results  reported  by 
Mylonas   (1962).     In  addition,  the  positive  correlation 
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between  time  served,  and  the  TIN  subscale  is  in  agreement 
with  the  factorial  structure  of  the  scale.     The  random 
correlations  between  the  number  of  convictions  and  RICS 
Attitude  Scale  scores  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  positive 
correlation  found  by  Mylonas   (1962)  between  number  of  con- 
victions and  attitudes  toward  laws  and  the  legal  system. 
The  significant  negative  correlation  between  number  of 
convictions  and  attitudes  toward  image  of  self-competence 
does  provide  evidence  which  supports  the  validity  of  the 
scale. 

The  significant  correlations  between  years  served  as 
a  correctional  worker  and  attitude  scores  on  the  SOC,  LSFA, 
and  LAW  subscales  are  evidence  of  validity  for  the  scale. 
Significant  correlations  between  the  scores  of  inmates  and 
workers  on  the  RICS  Attitude  Scale  and  the  characteristic 
of  ethnic  group  as  well  as  that  of  ethnic  community  in  which 
one  was  reared  are  in  agreement  with  the  results  noted 
earlier  (Mylonas,  1962).     The  more  negative  attitudes 
toward  society  and  the  norms  of  society  held  by  members  of 
black  and  mixed  communities  suggest  differences  in  attitudes 
of  various  socioeconomic  groups.     The  negative  correlations 
between  number  of  dependents  and  subscale  scores  for  both 
inmates  and  correctional  workers  further  support  this  con- 
clusion.    Because  a  large  number  of  dependents  are  associated 
with  lower  socioeconomic  status,  the  negative  correlations 
on  the  TIN  subscale  by  correctional  workers  and  the  LSFA 
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subscale  by  inmates  can  be  associated  with  lower  socio- 
economic status.. 

The  significant  correlations  between  education  and 
attitude  scores  on  the  IN  and  TIN  subscales  for  correc- 
tional workers  is  not  related  to  socioeconomic  level.  Cor- 
relations between  education  and  RICS  Attitude  Scale  scores 
of  inmates  are  random.     The  explanation  for  the  association 
is  probably  related  to  the  exposure  of  college-educated 
correctional  workers  to  the  more  recent  concepts  of  inmate 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.     The  high  school-educated 
correctional  workers  may  hold  more  traditional  views  than 
the  college- educated  correctional  workers.     In  general,  the 
significant  correlations  between  demographic  variables  and 
attitudes  assessed  by  the  scale  provide  evidence  for  the  vali- 
dity of  the  scale.     Further,   the  significant  correlations 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  RICS  Attitude  Scale  is 
sensitive  to  environmental  factors  which  influence  attitudes. 

The  overall  positive  evidence  of  reliability  and  vali- 
dity of  the  scale  commends  its  potential  usefulness  in  cor- 
rectional research.     The  readability  of  the  scale,  its  length, 
the  provision  of  parallel  forms,  and  the  sensitivity  of  the 
scale  each  commend  its  potential  usefulness  as  a  correc- 
tional assessment  technique.     Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded 
the  primary  purpose  of  this  study,  to  develop  a  scale  eval- 
uating one  aspect  of  the  rehabilitative  effectiveness  of 
correctional  methods,  was  achieved. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  FORM 


1.  Location:      (Circle  one  number) 

1.  Receiving  Center   (Lake  Butler) 

2.  Duval  County  Jail 

3.  Florida  State  Prison  (Raiford) 

4.  Alachua  County  Jail 

5.  Other 

2.  Your  age  is  now   years  old. 

3.  What  type  or  kind  of  work  do   (or  did)   you  do? 


4.     Number  of  convictions  to  date:      (Circle  one  number) 


0  1  2  3  4  5 

5.     Total  time  served  in  j 

(Circle 


6    more  than  6 

ails  or  prisons  has  been: 
one  number) 


0.  less  than  one  month 

1.  one  month  to  six  months 

2.  7  months  to  one  year 

3.  1  to  1  1/2  years 

4.  1  1/2  to  2  years 

5.  2  to  2  1/2  years 

6.  2  1/2  to  3  years 

7.  3  to  3  1/2  years 

8.  3  1/2  to  4  years 

9 .  more  than  4  years 


6.     The  community  in  which  you  grew  up  was: 
(Circle  one  number) 


1.  black 

2.  white 

3.  both  black 

4.  other 


and  white 
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7.  Your  race  is:      (Circle  one  number) 

1.  black 

2.  white 

3.  other 

8.  Last  year  of  school  completed  was:      (Circle  one  number) 

0123456789  10  11  12       more  than  12 

9.  Number  of  dependents  other  than  yourself: 

(Circle  one  number) 

0  12  3  4  5  6      more  than  6 

10.     If  you  are  a  law  officer  or  jail  worker,  the  number  of 
years  employed  in  this  occupation  is   years. 


APPENDIX  B 


REHABILITATION  IN  CORRECTIONAL  SETTINGS  ATTITUDE  SCALE 

(RICS) 

FORM  A 

Below  are  some  sentences  with  which  you  may  agree  or  disagree, 
There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers ,  so  do  your  best  to 
answer  each  sentence  the  way  you  feel.     The  meaning  of  the 
letters  to  the  left  of  each  sentence  is  as  follows: 

SA  =  strongly  agree 

A  =  agree 

U  =  undecided 

D  =  disagree 
SD  =  strongly  disagree 

As  the  letters  indicate,  you  may  strongly  agree  to  strongly 
disagree  with  each  sentence.     Circle  one  for. each  sentence 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  sentence.     V7hile  there  is  no  time  limit,  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  any  one  sentence. 


1. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Society  makes  the  work  a  "dog-eat-docj" 
place  to  live. 

2. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Laws  make  a  community  safer. 

3, 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Breaking  the  lav;  is  OK;  the  sin  is 
getting  caught. 

4. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

It  is  all  right  to  break  the  law  to 
help  your  family. 

5. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Laws  were  only  made  for  the  poor  man. 

6. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Inmates  should  be  allowed  more  visitors. 

7. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Laws  are  a  man's  best  friends. 

8. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

I  wish  I  could  be  someone  else. 

9. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Inmates  who  work  should  be  paid  for  it. 

10. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Inmates  care  who  others  feel. 

11. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Inmates  try  hard  to  con  everyone. 

12. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

The  law  officer  is  out  to  frame  you. 
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13.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  gives  the  poor  man  a  raw  deal. 

14.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  only  way  to  get  ahead  is  to  break 

the  law. 

15.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Laws  are  OK  but  the  courts  are  crooked. 

16.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  should  be  worked  hard  so  they 

can  learn  to  like  honest  work. 

17.  SA  A  U  D  SD    One  can  be  proud  of  our  courts. 

18.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Jail  workers  are  only  in  it  for  the 

money. 

19.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Jail  workers  want  to  help  the  inmate. 

20.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  are  about  like  everyone  else. 

21.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  should  have  a  choice  of  food 

at  meals. 

22.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  only  cares  for  you  if  you  have 

a  lot  of  influence. 

23.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  have  no  morals. 

24.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  looks  out  for  jail  inmates. 

25.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  allows  the  newspapers  to  mark 

a  man  who  has  a  record. 

26.  SA  A  U  D  SD    After  being  arrested,  inmates  should 

lose  their  civil  rights. 

27.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  are  not  loafers  if  you  give 

them  work. 

28.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Most  laws  are  fair. 

29.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Judges  treat  everyone  about  the  same. 

30.  SA  A  U  D  SD     If  an  inmate  likes  you,  he  is  trying 

to  con  you. 

31.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Girls*   groups  should  come  into  the 

jail  and  give  parties  for  inmates. 

32.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  should  provide  for  and  protect 

a  man's  wife  while  he  is  an  inmate. 

33.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  work  hard  to  become  rehabili- 

tated. 
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34.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

35.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

36.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

37.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

38.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

39.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

40.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

41.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

42.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

43.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

44.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

45.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

46.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

47.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

48.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

49.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

50.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

51.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

52.  SA  A  U  D  SD 

53.  SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  rarely  get  my  bills  all  paid. 

Society  will  never  understand  the 
inmate. 

The  courts  should  let  inmates  out 
sooner  than  they  do. 

I  am  proud  of  most  things  I  have  done. 

When  I  believe  in  something,   I  do  it. 

New  programs  are  needed  to  rehabilitate 
inmates . 

Jail  workers  envy  smart  inmates. 

I  wish  I  could  like  myself  better  some- 
times . 

Being  friendly  with  inmates  does  not 
pay. 

Inmates  act  nice  to  throw  you  off 
guard. 

I  can  look  up  to  myself. 

Society  wants  to  help  inmates  be  reha- 
bilitated. 

Society  should  let  a  man  do  what  is 
nature  for  him  to  do. 

Inmates  should  be  allowed  to  run  loose 
in  the  jail  during  the  days. 

The  law  protects  our  civil  liberties. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  take  a  stand  on 
things  I  believe. 

A  man  with  a  record  still  gets  a  fair 
trial . 

Getting  things  to  working  right  is  a 
problem  for  me. 

Inmates  do  what  they  can  get  away  with. 
Inmates  need  to  suffer  to  cure  them. 
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54.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Laws  are  good,  even  if  you  don't  have 

money . 

55.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  would  let  a  former  inmate  date  my 

daughter. 

56.  SA  A  U  D  SD    I  seem  to  keep  my  bills  paid  better 

than  most. 

57.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  law  makes  us  more  free  to  live 

happily . 

58.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  put  on  a  front  around  other  people. 

59.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Society  is  set  up  to  help  the  poor  man 

better  himself. 

60.  SA  A  U  D  SD     If  society  were  just,  everybody  would 

be  in  jail. 

61.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  think  highly  of  myself. 

62.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Unjust  laws  have  put  most  people  in 

jail . 

63.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  do  not  have  a  voice  in  society. 

64.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Good  laws  do  no  good  because  the  courts 

are  unfair. 

65.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  law  officer  is  on  your  side. 

66.  SA  A  U  D  SD    My  wife   (or  girlfriend)   and  I  don't 

get  along  very  well. 

67.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Being  mean  is  the  way  to  rehabilitate 

inmates . 

68.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  laws  work  well  most  of  the  time. 

69.  SA  A  U  D  SD    For  good  behavior,   inmates  should  be 

allowed  to  go  home  on  special  days. 

70.  SA  A  U  D  SD    What  society  needs  is  more  law  officers 

to  enforce  the  laws . 

71.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Inmates  generally  have  pleasant  personal- 

ities . 

72.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  should  not  be  allowed  to  speak 

to  any  women . 


REHABILITATION  IN  CORRECTIONAL  SETTINGS  ATTITUDE  SCALE 

(RICS) 


FORM  B 

Below  are  some  sentences  with  which  you  may  agree  or  dis- 
agree.    There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers,  so  do  your 
best  to  answer  each  sentence  the  way  you  feel.     The  mean- 
ing of  the  letters  to  the  left  of  each  sentence  is  as 
follows : 

SA  =  strongly  agree 

A  =  agree 

U  =  undecided 

D  =  disagree 
SD  =  strongly  disagree 

As  the  letters  indicate,  you  may  strongly  agree  to  strongly 
disagree  with  each  sentence.     Circle  one  for  each  sentence 
to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  sentence.     While  there  is  no  time  limit,  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  any  one  sentence. 

1.  SA  A  U  D  SD    You  have  to  break  the  law  in  order 

to  get  ahead. 

2.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Most  laws  are  lousy. 

3.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  should  be  allowed  to  talk  with 

jail  workers  or  anyone  they  want  to. 

4.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  like  "me"  just  as  I  am. 

5.  SA  A  U  D  SD    It  is  a  mistake  to  let  inmates  become 

too  close  to  anyone. 

6.  SA  A  U  D  SD    A  man  gets  justice  under  the  laws  we 

have  today. 

7.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  law  only  protects  the  rich  man. 

8.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  should  be  treated  the  same  as 

anyone  else. 

9.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Laws  promote  a  healthy  society. 

10.     SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  are  good  enough  to  eat  with 

law  officers  and  jail  workers. 
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11.  SA  A  U  D  SD    I  do  not  approve  of  the  way  I  am. 

12.  SA  A  U  D  SD    I  would  let  a  former  inmate  marry 

into  my  family. 

13.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  gives  you  nothing  but  taxes 

you  anyway . 

14.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  can  become  skilled  at  almost 

any  job  they  are  placed  on. 

15.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  do  not  cooperate  in  plans  for 

rehabilitating  them. 

16.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Laws  are  wonderful. 

17.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  the  way 

I  am. 

18.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  can  usually  work  my  problems  out. 

19.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Law  officers  want  to  keep  inmates  out 

of  jail. 

20.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  would  like  to  be  different. 

21.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Laws  are  no  good  without  a  clever 

lawyer. 

22.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  find  myself  doing  things  I  do  not 

believe  in  sometimes. 

23.  SA  A  U  D  SD     The  law  is  unfair  to.  most  inmates. 

24.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Being  kind  to  inmates  only  helps  them 

trick  you. 


25. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Respect  is  what  inmates  need. 

26. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Laws  are  good  rules  to  live  by. 

27. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Locking  an  inmate  up  alone  is  a 

penal  method. 

28. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Society  is  to  blame  for  inmates 

problems . 

29. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Society  holds  a  whip  hand  over 

with  a  record. 

30. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

The  legal  system  does  not  care 

the  inmate,  they  only  care  about  his 
money . 
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bilitate  inmates. 

SA  A  U  D  SD    Lav;  officers  are  in  it  for  the  money. 

It  is  all  right  to  break  the  law  if 
you  do  not  get  caught. 


31. 

SA 

A 

II 

D 

SD 

32. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

33. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

— >  i . 

A 

TT 

tj 

n 

U 

^D 

jj . 

7S 
Jr\ 

TT 

U 

n 

cn 

36. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

37. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

38. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Society  can  disrupt  a  man's  family 
while  he  is  an  inmate. 


the  fine  work  they  do. 

39 .  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  envys  the  things  inmates  know 

how  to  get. 

40.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Inmates  will  run  the  first  chance  they 

get. 

41.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Work-release  lets  inmates  off  too  easy. 

42.  SA  A  U  D  SD    People  should  not  know  when  a  person 

has  a  past  record. 

43.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  really  want  you  to  like  them 

as  a  friend. 

44.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Ask  an  inmate  to  do  a  little  something 

and  he  gets  upset. 

45.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  only  way  to  win  in  court  is  lots  of 

money . 

46.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Law  officers  and  judges  listen  to  the 

inmate's  side  of  a  story. 

47.  SA  A  U  D  SD     If  society  were  just,  most  inmates 

would  be  turned  loose. 

48.  SA  A  U  D  SD     The  law  protects  everyone  about  the 

same . 

49.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  have  poor  ways. 
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50.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Jail  workers  want  you  to  trust  them 

so  they  can  convict  you. 

51.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  are  fairly  honest  with  you. 

52.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Law  officers  do  not  try  to  look  big 

and  make  you  look  little. 

53.  SA  A  U  D  SD    People  bug  me  so  I  bug  them. 

54.  SA  A  U  D  SD    People  are  never  bigger  than  the  law; 

it  must  be  obeyed. 

55.  SA  A  U  D  SD    The  courts  put  the  right  people  in 

jail . 

56.  SA  A  U  D  SD     The  way  to  win  in  court  is  to  have 

pull  with  the  judge  or  jury. 

57.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Inmates  are  nice  most  of  the  time. 

58.  SA  A  U  D  SD    All  society  wants  to  do  is  help 

inmates . 

59.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  can't  seem  to  make  ends  meet. 

60.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  should  be  allowed  visits  from 

only  close  relatives. 

61.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates  gripe  too  much. 

62.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Inmates'  wives  ought  to  be  allowed 

to  stay  with  them  sometimes. 

63.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  allows  the  business  man  and 

and  loan  people  to  cheat  the  poor. 

64.  SA  A  U  D  SD     I  don't  let  my  friends  lead  me  into 

bad  situations. 

65.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Courts  are  one  big  joke. 

66.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Often  I  start  a  project  and  never 

find  time  to  finish  it. 

67.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Society  owes  an  inmate  another  job 

when  he  gets  out. 

68.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Society  does  not  care  how  the  inmate 

feels . 
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69.     SA  A  U  D  SD    Society  should  ask  inmates  which 

laws  are  bad. 

7Q.     SA  A  U  D  SD     The  law  is  against  a  man  once  he  is 

arrested. 

71.  SA  A  U  D  SD     Hard  work  is  the  answer  to  rehabili- 

tating inmates. 

72.  SA  A  U  D  SD    Society  wants  to  help  inmates  help 

themselves . 
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APPENDIX  D 


COMBINES  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  WITH  SUM  OF  SCORES 

DIMENSION  IDEMO(IO),  ISCORE(12) 

10  READ(5,11,END=99)    (IDEMO (I ) , 1=1 , 10 ) , (ISCORE ( J) , J=l , 12 ) 

11  FORMAT (10A4/T5, 6 (4X,I2)/6 (4X,I2) ) 
IX=1 

IY=7 
20  ISUM=0 

ISUM=ISCORE (IX) +ISCORE (IY) 

ISCORE  (IX)=ISUM 

IX=IX+1 

IY=IY+1 

IF   (6-IX)  30,20,20 
30  WRITE(7,40)    (IDEMO (I) , 1=1 , 10 ) , (ISCORE ( J) , J=l , 6 ) 
40  FORMAT (10A4 ,6 (2X, 13) ) 

GO  TO  10 
99  STOP 

END 


COMBINES  SCORES  OF  FORM  A  WITH  FORM  B 

DIMENSION  ISCORE (12) 

10  READ(5,11,END=99)    IDEMO , (ISCORE (J) ,J=1 , 12 ) 

11  FORMAT (A4,T5, 6 (4X,I2)/T5,6 (4X,I2) ) 
IX=1 

IY=7 
20  ISUM=0 

ISUM=ISCORE (IX) +ISCORE (IY) 

ISCORE (IX)=ISUM 

IX=IX+1 

IY=IY+1 

IF   (6-IX)  30,20,20 
30  WRITE (7,40)    IDEMO,    (ISCORE ( J) , J=l , 6 ) 
40  FORMAT (A4 ,6 (2X , I 3 ) ) 

GO  TO  10 
99  STOP 

END 
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